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Constructive Geography and History. 
+* Announcement, +5 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


To Facilitate ths Drawing of Geographical and Historical 


MAPS AND CHARTS. 


Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inches, on fine Drawing Paper, corresponding 
in Size and Scale with the Maps in the Eclectic Complete Geography. On 
each Map-blank the proper projection, and the accurate outline of the country 
to be mapped, are printed in very faint ink. 











No.1. Hemispheres. No. 4. Europe. No. 7. New England. No. 11. Central States (E). 
(Double Size.) No. 5. Asia. No. 8. Middle States. No, 12. Central States (W) 
No.2. North America. No. 6. United No. 9. Southern States No. 13. Northern States. 
States. (E). No. 14. British Isles. 


No. 3. South America. (Double Size). No. 10. Southern ro 


Ong Hounprep or Eacu NuMBER In SEPARATE Box, Per 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cts. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS, 


“Many series a readers have appeared since the first publication of 
McGuffey's, but McGuffey’s still more than hold their own in the affection 
and patronage of the public. In singleness of purpose, in the adaptation of 
means toends, in catching and holding the attention of children, in filling the 
bill of ‘reading made easy,’ McGuffey’s Readers stand unrivalled and alone.” 


Just adopted for exclusive use in 
THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE. 
Also for the Territory of MONTANA, ADRIAN, MICH., &c. 








H McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in exclusive and satisfactory use in*all the Pub- 
St. Louis. lic Schools. No other Readers than MeGuffey’s used since 1865. 
OP. 500,000. 


Cincinnati. 


‘OP. 325,000. . 


New Orleans. 


‘OP. 225,000. 
H H McGuffey’s Revised Read i isf. in all 
St. Paul & Minneapolis. the Febic Shasbof bos hesciis. 
‘Op. 375,000. 


Y k McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in use. McGuffey adopted by successive Boards 
ew or « of Education for 25 years. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in exclusive and satisfactory use in all the Pub- 
lie Schools. No other Readers used since McGuffey’s were first published. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in exclusive and satisfactory use in ail the 
Public Schools, 


Op. 1,500,700, 
McGuffey’s Revised Read i * 
Brooklyn. inwenahy for yen” Re os lt 
Pop. 620,000. 


Boston. 


‘OP. 420,000. 


McGUFFEW’S REVISED READERS 


ARE UNEQUALED IN CAREFUL GRADATION AND IN THE NUMBER, 
VARIETY AND HIGH CHARACTER OF THE SELECTIONS. Unsvr- 
PASSED IN EXCELLENCE AND ARTISTIC MERIT OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
DURABLE QUALITY OF BINDING AND OTHER MECHANICAL FEATURES. 


No other series approach them in extent of use and popularity. 
2,000,000 sold annually. 
p@e” Send for our Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Rates 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


McGuffey’s Series adopted and used con- 


McGuffey’s Revised First Reader adopted 
and now in use. 














1-21-tf Mention this Journal 


Esterbrook Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 


Leading School Numbers: 333, 444, 135, 048. All of genuine 








American ufacture. 
: THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
N.J. 2% John § 
Weeks: Seen, pice t.. NEW YORK 
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oo! of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to clone: of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 


among the most prominent, the fo! 


Civil Bagiqeerings Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 


Construction, Actual ctice in the Field, 


Mine Engineering : Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 
Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 


ith their numerous applications. 
Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Magee weet Blowpipe apie, Qualitative and Quan- 


titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The Ch 


emical and Assay Lal 


ratories are well equipped 


Graphios: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course in 


Drawing. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 
AcapEemic Coursz.—A Thorough Course ot Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per Year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 
Term begins September 16th, 1888. 


For information, apply to 
E. A. DRAKE, Sec’y. 


W. H. ECHOLS, Director. 





Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School. 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

III. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 
VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 
For Catalogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Sonted, in 


Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture 








Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 


Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gzo. J. Brus: 
Execulive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 15 otf” 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge the ves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
per -ra offers the best ecveginges for preparing 
‘or college or for business. ‘Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a . practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year erm begins Sept. 10, 1888. 
For particulars, address 


EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, I). 








MRS. HAILMANN’S 7 


Kindergarten Training School, 


Opens January 9th and Septemher 5th. 
Send for Circulars to 
ms. EUDOR4 HAILMARN, 
Weal-ly +sPonts, Ine, 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 4313-15 Walnut Street. 


A Thorough French and English 
HOME SCHOOL, for 20 —_. Under the charge ot 
Mme. H. CLERC and ss MARION L. PE ° 
French taught orally and practically in two years 
course. All English lessons very carefully taught. 
Terms, $300.00a year. 8-21-12t 


DEGREES, 


FIRST AND POSTGRADUATE, 


conferred without residence, Any one can secure 
this desirable end by pursuing a course of study 


by CORRESPONDENCE 
under eminent College Professors, at slight cost. 

Those who have left College without graduat- 
ing should write us for requisite conditions and 
graduate as soon as possible. 

Full Information of Courses, Professors, Mon‘h- 
ly Q iestions wn eA in the 

UNION READING CIRCLE, 

A large 16-page liter Journal, sample copy of 
which and application form for membership will 
be mailed to any address on receipt of to cts. in 
postage stamps. Address COR. UNIVERSITY, 
BOX O, CHICAGO, ILL ° 
N.B.—Situations to teach free to members and 
subscribers. Agents wanted. 4-22-3t 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
ANP HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
The policy of this institution is to make no prom- 
ises for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub- 
clinics, or a7, means for study and observation, 
that is not literally and hteously kept. THE 
Thirtieth Annual Course of Lectures will begin 
in Sept., 1889, and continue for six months. For 
full particulars, catalogue and Clinique, address 

E. Z. BAILEY, M. D., Registrar, 
3034 Michigan Ave., Chieago. 
it ehigan this plow oa 
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ESTEY 2x 


STANDS ALONE as 








great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 
sist ECR Be Bootes, Mo, 








AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 








MUSIC for Schools. 

The best and brightest is found in our SONG 
HARMONY (60 cts., $6 doz.) for Hicm ScHOOLs 
om —— MANGAL, 2 wet (39 cts $3 Snort ; 

s., 20 Goz cts. OZ. or 
£4 ‘Behools. cine 


MUSIC for oe Temperance. 

Asa Hall's TEM- 
PERANOE RALLYING SO: SONGS (35 cts., $3.Co 
MUSIC for r Sunday Schools. 


The sweetest and purest in PRAISE IN SONG 
(40 cts, $4.20 dos.) 


MUSIC for Social Singing. 


(50 cts LLEGE 
songs for BANJO ($1.00) for GUITAR ($1.00) 
JUBILEE and PLANTATION SONGS (30, cts.) 
pad OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING 
1.00.) 
MUSIC for Concerts; Juvenile. 
The Cantatas Merry Company, New 
Flora’s Festival, Voices of Nature, 
Who Killed Cock Robin? (each 40 cts., 
$3.60 doz.) Dairy Maid’s Supper (Lewis) 
20 cts., $1.80 per doz. 


MUSIC for Home. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


Aen te aie cities 
reese ye ae wider tion 
than all other systems uni 


caniiesenees or 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S a a COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS. which have been spec- 
fally designed tor the e teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and mar ools . 

se models include geometric solids and tab- 

and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the 





“instRUCTIVE x ENTERTAINING FoRYOUNG ROD. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
1—** Yellowstone Nat. Park.” 2—‘‘The North- 
ern Pacific Tou .” e —**}he Great Northwest ” 
Illustrated Descrip ve Pamphlet containing 1 


plates. “Yel. Nat. — ”* “Columbia River,’ 
and Alaska peeeny, Ue Mail on application. 
W. C. RI Publisher, No. 7 Deake Block, 
St. Paul, Mun 4°22 





REWARD Cards, Christmas Cards, Reports, 
Books, Engravings, etc. 15 samples for « c.; 40 
samples for 25c. so Elegant Embossed Christmas 
Cards $1.00 40 choice chromos $1 co. Large Cat- 
alogue free. WILLIAM MORGAN, Publisher, 

White House Station, N. J. 
11,31- Please Mention this paper. 
ANY ERROR, CAN PLAY, 3: PIANO 
stantancous Guide to the Keys. Pri e $100 No pres 
yous Lo paler “ music whatever oe aired. - Sond 


book of monials A 
DORGAS AGAZINE, 19 Park Place, New York. 








Sonne Porcelain. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Importers and Dealers in 


Chemicals and Apparatus 


FOR 
Schools, Colleges and Technical Laboratories. 
Genuine Bohemian Glassware. Royal Berlin and 


Swedish and German filter 
Papers. Bishop’s Unequalled Platinum Ware. 





Catalogues furnished upon receipt of the postage, 
5 cents. 11-2 -3mos  Méntion this paper 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is ba of useful information on Woman's Handi- 
Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art 
Needlework, and other be household topics of practi- 
cal characte any ieee | ady sponte r mcrae ori. 
Price 50c. rg AG- 


CAS MAG. EN, 19 Park Place.’ New York. 1231-81 
NEW SCHOOL AjID 


Popular Song Collection, Popur | cai , and are a delight to 
tar Plano Collection (each $:.00.) pupils 


y are placed upon the market at the lowest ST.- | JOSEPH $- | —JOURNAL. 

ee fe the echovis ‘of the len idly being introduced | Devoted to the intetests of Schools. | w 
OLIVER DITSON COM PANY, Boston. Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


Catalogues and particulars address f : , 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 
TEAGHERS "ANTE ons, 


hest | cme 











The Prang Educational Co., Copy.” Address 


ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. South St. Louis, Mo. 





are the best and 
1221 -tf 








aH ged th system iy _ ee ng day schools in meee 
° set con 

Change of lection, 4: preston Western Agency, —— WONDERFULI ghiromo exes 0 excelsior merit and credit cards elegantly 
fields with larger salaries, should ities tee may 




















ree per ecb $y ba eto ands ee" CHROMO 
: ice se se 
20-11-1at Mention this Journal Re se SE 8, pretty landscape scenes, aad 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU ers, cottdren birds, animals, etc., assorted, prices 
, Ber se aahadets sib! aka t. COO 
PW A McCord, Monager site 6 ead 3 She ah ge oa 
'. ec: or m ° 
Now is the time to curl in order to secure the thick or mo pap oes % ba doz. LPHABET 
best positions for the next season. 1-22-1at ae: pot my ey leceles and abe per sete READ- 
nch square, 25¢ per se - 
Do you wish togoto Texas or other Southern Btate Nat CARDS | for little ones, ten stories 0c. TOY 
fed, address withstamp, | ana ALONE as the leading Organs of the ote like 0.8. coin "money. Se sore 
World. For delightful quality, ar and ex- in Dra’ 1 tty ch 
Texas Teachers’ Bureau, isite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and Piped wpe Be Fm peer 
TYLER, TEXAS. | great durability, they wave NO EQUAL. Supplies he New peice it Tp ty ay 
Parise Mention this Journai ° an aid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Please 
sen © ial exter. A.J. FOUCH & CO. 
aD ps Exc, 21-9t WARREN, PA. 
wo an S E ianos mare O= “Aids to School Disci- 
Teachers’ Bureau, The most popular Pianos ever made. Have equal equal Yes, wonderful! We have reference to pline’’ interest pupils and pa- 
[Both Sexes.) = the celebrated a 7 Se saedium | lhe SrzrHenson Appine Macurxe; which | rents alike—increase the attend- 
Musicians, etc, to Clloges Se Schools, Familiy, in pete. "Saab, or tase ad. VOmiy Address is, undisputedly, the only practical, low- 
?. ’ 


and Churches. Also, keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Oopyists, to Business Firms. 
MRS. A. D. yee. 
29 Fitth Avenue, N . City. 
11-21-1y Mention this RR 
ENTS, LOOK! ! New price- -list of Rug 
‘attern arn, 

and book ‘of "yeautima colored } a 
tern designs, F 

E. Ross& Co., Toledo, O. 
Mention this Journai 

BOOK HOLDERS. 


THe Most Perrect 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
The ProgressiveEuchre Table 
Send for Catalogue. 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
39 E. 19th St., N.Y. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


918 Olive St ST. LOUIS, MNO. 
ly shy refer to any Bank in St. Loulsor Chieago, 


priced machine for adding figures ever 
invented. This truly meritorious article is 
rapidly finding its way to every bank, 
counting-room and office, as well as to 
everyone having adding to do, where it is 
invariably hailed with delight and prized 
as an indispensable fixture. It is manu- 
factured and for sale by F. F. Oaxrer & 
Co., of Salina, Kansas, who prepay a sam- 

le to any address on receipt of $1.25. 
Liberal terms are made good canvassing 
and general agents. 


ARTISTIC DIPLOMAS 
And TEAGH wr a “seme 
ONE and Samples mailed 
- R. HOWE PRINTING o8., 
IRA, eter Co., OHIO 


$75,° =” $250.2° 20 A month can be made 


ing for us. Agents 
preferred who can furnish a horse and give eir 
whole time to the busi Spare its may 
be profitabiy employed =- few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO.,| __ AN 4 f 
1009 14 St., Richmond, “Va. RL -B. Piease — ' x 
age and business experience. Never mind about 

ane stamp for reply. B. F. J. & Co. [5 22-7t Ce, HF, Gam, 


A New Life of Pestalozzi. 


oO 


Pastalozzi: his Aim and Work. By Baron DE GUIMPS. 
Translated by Margaret Cuthbertson Crombie. 12mo, pp. 886. Price $1.50. 


Of the English edition, the Teachers’ Aid says, Feb. 2, 1889: 
It is a book that demands a deep and earnest perusal .... In the appendix we find an extremely 
valuable series of notes, biographical, literary and classical, pertaining to and elucidating the bear- 


ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 


School Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


FIRST LESSON 1 


—IN— 


SHORT-HAND.. 


(PITMAN SYSTEM.) 


EXERCISE CORRECTED FREE. 
\P | T—KOM_N‘I°S-A-0 


Copy the lesson 10 times, using pen and ink. 
Vv 
Pie, pay, poe, my, mow, aim, may, ache, 
stow pace, soap, space, 
Go 
—-o case, aL soak, mice, Qi sown. 5 
READ: 
rn 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
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SAVE MONEY. Before you 


BICYCLE orGUN 


CO , Dayton, Ohio. 
eae Bae 
e cles, 

is in Gade 


























With our camaiete eqntpmante, is a 
as @ recreation, 








MENT CO., | 
8q., New York. (Box E). 

















WRITE: 
Toe,know, ask, ape,ate, same, sake, sane, sty, signs 
IRECTIONS. Be careful to make P, T, K, 
and N, all the same length, rather ey and 
possible, not SHAD DED. is rt, 








Y SOUND, that is, TH 
LE; Thus: NI for nigh ; MO for mow; PI for 
ete. The pupil will easily learn this short meth 
wri words over and over many tim: 
TODO. Carefully copy all the he words 


in this toercts fivetotentimes Then — | one copy 


f ° nH t it free 
ing ot persons mentioned in the text. prom rom bad ad Unetociecsp paper, ag a good d pen, and Diack 
The London Schoolmaster says, Feb. 16, 1889: delay. Your questions will be cheerfall answered, 
The work is a timely reminder of how far we have strayed in following the deity of ‘‘examina- =< py nA and Ttsesting pensites Oy writing 
tions,” which should have been kept in its place as the handmaiden of education. We should like to | MAY in hand as many times as you can in oné 


see this translation of Baron De Guimp’s work placed on the list of the Frobel Society, as well as in 
the library of elementary teachers. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


minute. often, and you will find you can write 
it 3 to Wiimen 


USEFUL BOOKS. 
The “*REPORT! NG STYLE.” 4 text, 

Lesson Cards > 

course, with q 


10. Largest and best 
, . Situations se- 


Thy MORAY SE0R7-2AND COMPANT, 


1522 Olive St.» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


s@ THE AUTIBIOGRAPHY OF FROEBEL will be ready May 1. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


Hang by mail, 
ee 
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Printed for the Editors, PERRIN & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates .”’ 


Mr. J. H. 
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Bates, Bowspnees Advertising 

i uilding), New 
ork, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 





And National Educator. 
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“LAWS, THE PRESIDENT, 
Is Lauded by Laws, the Special 
Pleader,’’ 
sthe neat way The Republic puts 
it in a notice of Laws’ defiant, 


half hours in the Representatives’ 
Hall at Jefferson City, April 25th. 
Prest. A. P. MARBLE, of the N. E. 
A., seems to be striking out on a new 
track—in theory at least. He says: 
“The best thing for education in 
this country will come all the sooner 


by the very best presentation of its 
various phases by the ablest speak- 
ers.”’ 


as 
sil 








Ir is not success, always, you 


St. Louis, May 9 1889. 


J. B. MERWIN .......ccceeeee Managing Editor 
JERIAH BONHAM 

PROF. J]. BALDWIN, ; 
PROF. R. OC. NORTON, ({ 
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LAWS MUST GO! 
“My villany they have upon record,’’ 
— SHAK. 





: aap: resigns. Itis well, perhaps, 
to have the reason why he re- 
signed stated distinctly. 
After the Reports made by the 
several Committees appointed to in- 
vestigate the University, had been 
printed and discussed, a vote was 
passed in the House of Representa- 
tives in Jefferson City that not one 
cent of the appropriation of $67,000 
for the support of the State Uni- 
versity, ‘shall be audited or paid 
by the State Treasurer, while Prof. 
8. 5S. Laws * * * or the present 
Board of Curators are connected with 
said Institution’—and this was 
adopted by a vote of $3 to 18! 

We stated the fact publicly in 1882, 
in the columns of this JOURNAL, ‘‘that 
it was a dark day in the calendar of 


4 the State University of Missouri when 


this moral bankrupt bought his con- 
tinued services as its President.”’ 
This vote of 83 to 18, withholding 
all further appropriations while Prof. 
8.8. Laws is connected with the Insti- 
tion, not ovly establishes the truth of 
our statement, but it is entirely sat- 
isfactory to us, as it has given fresh 
proof of his unfitness and incompeten- 
ey for the position he has disgraced, 
and has forced his resignation. 
History initiates the learner intohis 
past existence, in the same sense as 
geography into his outside (and out of 
sight) existence. For the precedent 
conditions of the individual belong to 








know, to be on the winning side. 


and are a part of his actual existence, 


VINDICATED! 
“Yet show some pity— 
I show it most of allwhen I show justice.” 
; —SHAK. 





F, now, Dr. Laws’ “resignation” as 
President of the State University, 
is not ‘‘a resignation with a string to 
it’’—we shall hope soon to be able to 
dismiss the subject from our columns. 
It has, all along, been altogether dis- 
tasteful and disagreeable to us, but 
we had a public duty to perform, and 
we were not at liberty to allow our 
private and individual preferences to 
prevail over a public duty. : 

We have not now—and we never 
have had—the slightest personal ill- 
will or ill-feeling towards Dr. Laws. 

We stated reluctantly the fact years 
ago that, because we believed he lack- 
ed both integrity and ability, he was 
utterly unfit for the position of Presi- 
dent of the State University of Mis- 
souri—and now, after all these years, 
two Committees (named in other col- 
umns of this JOURNAL) come forward 
and officially report, ‘‘that this Insti- 
tution has been under the present 
management for twelve years, and the 
deplorable state of facts exists as 
above stated,’’ and ‘that his [Dr. 
Laws] continuance in the office as 
President would jeopardize the best 
interests of the University, and that 
he should resign his position at the 
end of the collegiate year.”’ 

In our opinion Dr. Laws lacks the 
essential qualifications for the posi- 
tion of President of the State Univer- 
sity, and in our opinion he has been 
deficient in these two qualifications 
from the first, and that is the reason 
of our opposition to him. In our 
opinion he lacks both integrity and 
ability ; and lacking these essential 
qualifications, he is sadly deficient 
in good judgment. 

Take as an illustration of this fact 
the further statements of Hon. Champ 
Clark in his place in the House of 
Representatives on April 17th. Mr. 
Clark said : 

“In the University Chapel the other 
day, Dr. Laws denounced the other 





jurers, and said that instead of read- 
ing the Bible hereafter, he would 
read the testimony taken before the 
Committee.’’ 

And the Minority Report in defence 
of Dr. Laws states, that ‘he used op- 
probrious epithets in the chapel, and 
called the students mules.”’ 

Itis high time Dr. Laws resigned 
the position he has so long disgraced 
—and this fact established, vindicates 
the position taken by this JouRNAL 
years ago, and which it has main- 
tained up io this time. 

Wuiart could or should be more na- 
tural and inevitable than that a“ Wall 
street gambler’’ should find his level 
at last by running a ‘‘whisky saloon”’ 
in Kansas City or some other place— 
even if he does tell the Legislature of 
Missouri that “I recognize no man on 
the face of this earth that under- 
stands the University business better 
than I do.” 








OuR misgovernment by incompetent 
legislation comes home to all of us in 
the expenses of heavy taxes, bad 
drainage, epidemic diseases among 
the people and the cattle alike. Jg- 
norance costs all the time, and we 
cannot escape the consequences of it 
in any direction. We must pay to 
educate, or we must pay more large- 
ly for the consequences of ignorance. 





Mucu is given to citizens and citi- 
zenship in this country, and you 
know that ‘‘unto whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be re- 
quired.” 

Are we so educating the people 
that they can answer the “much” 
that is required? Let us have the 
facts in the case from all the States. 
These facts are rather more import- 
ant than “methods.’”’ Go to the text- 
books for methods. 





From the first day the young man 
or woman enters upon the high and 
honorable career of a teacher—of a 
guide and an instructor of the young 





professors of the University as perjue 


our time, 


—they enter upon the highest life of 
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THE strong, abiding, eternal forces 
in human society are—truth, right 
and courage, these are sure to tri- 
umph in the end. 





INTELLIGENCE initiates the masses 
into the sources of power, and our 
teachers carry the keys which open 
the highway to success. 


oD oo 


Our teachers constantly co-operate 
in the work of a higher civilization. 
We ought to be careful how we un- 
dertake to circumscribe or to abridge 
their influence. 


RR RE nen A 
OPEN one of Shakespeare’s plays— 
and how sublime the radiance—how 
absolute the mastery ! 
Think of the emptiness of a ‘‘meth- 
od’’ in such a study. 


RI 

Our teachers are patient in their 
genius for work. They are conscious 
of its worth, and can afford to wait 
for its full recognition until these 
small critics pass away. 


a 

Every day there should be im- 
planted in the mind of each pupil in 
our schools some instinct for right 
ahd noble action, deep and strong. 
The day is lost without this. 


jteniinenanileaaiiilll lle etnias 

Ir is, and must be, among the com- 
mon people—whom Dr. Laws despises 
and tramples upon—that the elements 
of civilization are not only preserved, 
but developed and re-animated. 


—2 


CREATION and invention are the 
stamp of intellect and genius—so do 
not copy a dead, dry ‘‘method.”” The 
road to success is not the route of a 
mere ‘‘method.”’ 


> oe 

Do not wrap life and the world ina 
shadow for your pupils; the morning 
dawns always and reveals light and 
beauty. Let us, as teachers, be pur- 
veyors of light and beauty. 


rr 

Do you think and teach how much 
color says to us? How it puts us in 
mind of things unspeakable? The 
depth of the sky, how should we 
know it without the blue? The rest 
and shadow of the earth and the great 
trees, what would they be without 
the green ? 





Our teachers should whisper con- 
stantly to their young pupils the most 
beautiful and eloquent words, and in- 
stil the purest sentiments—for what is 
put into the first of life is put into 
the whole of life. 

> or 

THESE mysterious voices we some- 
times hear, as we listen to the unfold- 
ing power of the child—would, if we 
could hear aright, be the voice of an 
angel—become audible. 

————_—_— aa 

It is a new era—this which our 
teachers represent—an era of intelli- 
gence, of virtue, of progress: for this 
we work ; to the maintenance of this 
we are to devote our labor and our en- 
ergies. It is worth all it costs. 





CERTAINLY when forty-four Uni- 
ted States Senators, including Presi- 
dent Harrison, say that the work 
done by our teachers is so important 
and so valuable that they are willing 
to vote $77,000,000 to sustain and en- 
large it—our teachers ought, it seems 
to us, if they are wise, to co-operate 
in every possible legitimate way to 
secure the $77,000,000. 





MAKE yourself necessary to the 
world by your work in some direction 
and mankind will give you bread, and 
if not store of it, yet such as shall not 
take away your property in all men’s 
possessions, in all men’s affections, in 
art, in nature, and in hope. 





INTELLIGENCE and virtue, such as 
our teachers establish, are only other 
names for genius and victory, which 
win all great battles. This is the prov- 
idential law—permanent—eternal. 


NOT TRUE. 


“That justly think’st 
Aud hast most rightly said.” 
—SHAK, 








E ask careful and earnest at- 

tention to the following state- 
ment of facts by Hon. John Jay, of 
New York, in refutation of the claim 
made that the Blair Bill is “a bill to 
promote mendicancy.’’ Mr. Jay states 
the case clearly as follows: 

“Congress voted a gold medal to Mr. 
Peabody for his gift of fifteen millions: 
and of the great good already accom- 
plished and now going on from that 
private charity, the Hon. R. C. Win- 
throp, a strong advocate of the Blair 
Bill, has written; and General Arm- 
strong wrote that it had had for negro 
education ‘‘a tremendous mental and 
moral result.’’ The methods of the 
Blair bill were framed on those of the 
Peabody fund; its annual quota to 
each State cannot exceed the amount 
raised by that State, thus encouraging 
self-help by doublingits results. The 
payments judiciously arranged with a 
view to sole State support after tem- 
porary assistance of eight years, comes 
not from private charity, but from the 
national treasury from which New 
York and Massachusetts and the other 
States have drawn their quotas of as- 
sistance not as mendicants but as 
equal States, with no diminution of 
State pride, no abatement of life and 
energy and effort in behalf of common 
schools, but with great advantage in 
their rapid and permanent improve- 
ment. 

It does not seem to have occurred to 
the outside assailers of the Blair bill 
who in succession have called it ‘‘a 
bill to promote mendicancy,” that the 
taunt and sneer so defiantly flung at 
the Southern States burdened with 
their millions of ignorant blacks 
whom the nation has placed among 
the sovereign rulers of the Republic, 
and whom we ask them, exhausted as 
they have been, to educate at their 





own expense—that sneer was not only 





unjust, ungenerous and un-American, 
but that if it could have the slightest 
force as regards the South, it would 
be a sarcasm, just and bitter and 
crushing, to every Northern State, 
which had perfected its common school 
system by the assistance of the Na- 
tion. 

Will either the North or the South 
appreciate the argument that the 
grant in this case would be unconsti 
tutional, when that point is urged by 
Senators or Representatives, by edi- 
tors, or by college presidents belonging 
to States whose citizens point with 
pride to their admirable school houses, 
trained teachers and improved meth- 
ods; allassisted by lands and money 
under similar grants; accepted again 
and again without a suggestion that 
the grants were unconstitutional? 
Are there to be two rules for the con- 
struction of the constitution, one by 
which the North has been assisted, 
and another by which the South will 
be made to bear alone the education of 
a race enfranchised by the nation? 

It is true that some distinguished 
friends of education have hastily and at 
the last moment joinedin the crusade 
against the bill: it has without doubt 
been chiefly due to a complete misun- 
derstanding of the helplessness of the 
South, of the impending danger to the 
nation, and of the very guarded and 
judicious provisions of the bill. Others 
more familiar with the facts may be 
honestly governed by a desire to cor- 
rect at whatever cost what they hold 
to be erroneous theories of govern- 
ment, without regard to the practice 
of the nation. But the chiefopponents 
of this attempt to aid in the estab- 
lishment of the common school system 
in the South, are those who desire the 
destruction of the common school sys- 
tem as the bulwark of the republic 
and of its civil and religious freedom. 

The war against the bill will becon- 
tinued: and as one argument fails 
others will be invented. 

When the Northern people find that 
the constitutionality of the bill has 
been proven by Southern Senators 
from the works not simply of Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Story, and Kent, 
but even of Calhoun, they will pro- 
bably be met by appeals to save the 
Southern States from having their 
rights invaded and overthrown by the 
encroachments of the National Gov- 
ernment, seeking to change and con- 
trol their established systems of com- 
mon schools. Those who have read 
on this point the speech of Mr. Evarts 
or that of Mr. Pugh, of Alabama, a 
member of the committee who report- 
ed the Blair Bill, will understand this 
last device, and those who have not 
may perhaps trust the Southern States 
in their jealousy of national centraliz- 
ation and encroachment upon State 
rights, and recall the leading provision 
of the bill that each State can accept 
or refuse the amount of its quota; 
which avoids the slightest pressure 
upon any one of them.” 


A LEETLE BEHIND. 
“It did seem to shatter all his bulk.” 





R. Laws. seems to be ‘a leetle 

behind,’ even by the Minority 
Report, made in his defence. This 
Report says (see page 12—we quote 
the exact words) : 


“Tt cannot be denied that the sys- 
tem of edueation has greatly changed 
in this country in the lastquarter of a 
century, and it is difficult to bring 
the educators of the old school up to 
the point of appreciating the fact that 
increased beneficial results follow in 
the wake of progress. . 

Dr. Laws seems to be not quite alive 
to the necessity of taking passage upon 
the car of ress in the manage- 
ment of the University. 

He is over sixty years of age and is 
nearing the period of superannuation, 
is fixed in his notions of things, and 
maybe his irritable and brusque dis- 
position is a fit companion of increas- 
ing years.’’ 

Even the Minority Report, made in 
the defence of Laws, suggests his ‘‘re- 
moval” for his uncivil conduct. We 
quote the exact words of the Report 
(see page 10): 

“It is charged and fully sustained by 
the evidence that he is brusque in 
manner, and at times apparently un- 
civil, not only to men but to the stud- 
ents, especially those who arrogate 
to themselves proximately as much 
knowledge as he possesses. These 
are qualities which perhaps none but 
a violation of the laws of nature can 
remedy. Certainly it is beyond the 
reach of legislative power, except 
when exercised indirectly by suggest- 
ing his removal.’’ 





YOUR CHOICE. 


**Come and take choice ot al] my library.” 





—Snak, 
MERSON says: ‘God offers to 
every mind its choice between 


truth and repose. 

Take which you please—you can 
never have both. Between these, asa 
pendulum, man oscillates. 

He in whom the love of repose pre- 
dominates will accept the first creed, 
the first philosophy, the first political 
party he meets—most likely his fath- 
er’s. He gets rest, commodity and 
reputation; but he shuts the door of 
truth. 

He in whom the loveof truth ; redom- 
inates will keep himself aloof from all 
moorings, and afloat. He will abst«sin 
from dogmatism, and recognize all the 
opposite negations between which, 
as walls, his being is swung. He sub- 
mits to the inconvenience of suspense 
and imperfect opinion, but he is acan- 
didate for truth, as the other is not, 
and respects the highest law of his 
being. 

The circle of the green earth hemust 
measure with his shoes to find the 
man who can yield him truth. He 
shall then know that there is some- 
what more blessed and great in hear- 
ing than in speaking. , 

Happy is the hearing man: unhap- 
py the speaking man. As long as I 
hear truth I am bathed by a beautiful 
element and am not conscious of any 
limits to my nature. The suggestions 
are thousandfold that I hear and see. 





The waters of the great deep have in- 
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gress and egress to the soul. Butif I 
speak, I define, I confine and am less. 

When Socrates speaks, Lysis and 
Menexenus are afflicted by no shame 
that they do not speak. They also are 
good. He likewise defers to them, 
loves them, whilst he speaks. Be- 
cause a true and natural man contains 
and is the same truth which an elo- 
quent man articulates: but in the elo- 
quent man, because he can articulate 
it, it seems something the less to re- 
side, and he turns to these silent beau- 
tiful with the more inclination and 
res;-ect. 

The ancient sentence said, ‘‘ Let us 
be silent, for so are the gods.”’ Silence 
isa solvent that destroys personalities, 
and gives us leave to be greatand uni- 
versal. Every man’s progress is 
through a succession of teachers, each 
of whom seems at the time to have a 
superlative influence, butitatlast gives 
place toa new. Frankly let him ac- 
ceptitall. Jesus says, ‘leave father, 
mother, house and lands, and follow 
me.’’ Who leaves all, receives more. 
This is as true intellectually as moral- 
ly. 

Each new mind we approach seems 
to require an abdication of all our past 
and present possessions. A new doc- 
trine seems at first a subversion of all 
our opinions, tastes, and manner of 
living. Such has Swedenborg, such 
has Kant, such has Coleridge, such 
has Cousin seemed to many young 
men in this country. 

Take thankfully and heartily all 
they can give. Exhaust them, wrestle 
with them, let them not go until their 

blessing be won, and after a short 
season the dismay will be overpast, 
the excess of influence withdrawn, 
and they will be no long.r an alarm- 
ing meteor, but one bright star shin- 
ing serenely in your heaven and 
blending its light with all your day.”’ 





A WISE SUGGESTION. 


“They are wise and honorable.” 
—SHAK. 





E hope now that the incubus 


to the prosperity of the State 
University at Columbia has been re- 
moved, and Laws steps down and 
out, the recommendations submitted 
in the Majority Report for the perma- 
nent endowment of the State Univer- 


sity will be carefully considered. 


There may be some interpretation 
of the State Constitution which will 
prevent action being taken ; but if so, 
the Constitution ought to be amend- 
ed. Nothing should now standin the 
way of a liberal permanent endow- 


ment of the State University. 


The Committee say (and we print it 
as found in the Report on pages 6 


and 7): 

“The system of biennial 
priations requires the 
to come every two years 
common 
to the doors of the Le 


ra that support which 
Pee citation orgy must have 


This vicious system renders that great 
learning the sport of|lowship and good-will hitherto un-| 


institution 


appro- 
University 
like a 
beggar with cap in hand 
lature, 
the 


every wind that blows and the victim 
of every demagoguein the State—more 
especially of every one of that species 
in Boone county. It creates a feeling 
of insecurity and unrest among the 
members of the Faculty, and places 
them in a situation in which they feel 
it to be their duty to both themselves 
and the University, to dance attend- 
ance on the Legislature and lobby for 
appropriations. That such a state of 
affairs exists is a disgrace to this mag- 
nificent commonwealth. We would 
bc mnaty, ee eradicate these evils and 
place the University upon a firm and 
enduring basis, under conditions the 
most favorable for its continued pro- 
ress. 
We would not add in any way to the 
burdens of the people; but we recom- 
mend a permanent endowment for the 
University, believing that, while it 
would not increase taxation one dol- 
lar, it would very greatly promote the 
peeenenity of the University and the 
est interests of the State. We there- 
fore suggest that the State issue a six 
per cent. certificate of indebtedness in 
favor of the University, to run for- 
ever, for the sum of $750,000—on the 
same “ and theory of the Public 
School fund. Ostensibly this would 
increase the State debt by that sum ; 
but in reality it would not augument 
it one cent, for it would be a case of 
the State’s owing herself. And the 
interest on the sum indicated would 
not exceed the half of the biennial ap- 
propriation now made for the sup- 
port of the University. 
It would give peace to the Univer- 
sity. It would lift it above the storms 
of poljtical strife and the spleen of 
evil-minded persons, and start itupon 
a grand career of usefulness and hon- 
or. 





THE RIGHT RING, 


‘He seems to have the quotidian of love upon 
him.” —SHAK. 


P. MARBLE, President of the 
A. N.E A., in speaking of the 
great meeting in Nashville, in July, 
says: 

“At San Francisco, last summer, 
everybody wore a badge; the badge 
was surmounted by a gilt bear, the 
California emblem—that doesn’t 
seem to be the right word—'‘figure 
on the escutcheon’’—and this badge 
was the open sesame to all sorts of en- 
tertainments. Besides this, most of us 
wore the badge of our own State, and 
on the Oregon badge were these words: 
“I’m from Oregon; where are you 





badge at Nashville. 


interest in a great cause will trample 
down all the imaginary barriers of 
State lines. Nobody will remember 
you, my friend, as an Ohio man ora 
Virginian, except for the sake of your 
postoffice address in order that he 
may correspond with you. Though 
from different States and various 
towns and cities, we are of one na- 
tion, and the cause of education is as 
broad as the world. It is above 
creeds and parties; it knows no sec- 
tion; it has no rivalries except the 
ambition to get the best and do the 
best. And in this great meeting we 


from?” On reading that, the ice of 
reserve was broken, and everybody 
was attached to those great-hearted 
Oregon teachers. Let us hope that 
the legend will appear on every State 


But the attractiveness of a common 


known, because we have not known 
each other. The teacher from Ala- 
bama will find everything in common 
with his brother from Minnesota, and 
the schoolmistress from Maine will 
recognize her very form and image, 
her spirit and her own aspirations, in 
the girl from Texas. 

The winged messengers of thought 
will traverse the country in all direc- 
tions, from every State to every oth- 
er, like the subtle currents of elec- 
tricity, and every one of them will 
help to bind together all parts of this 
glorious land as with silken bands of 
love. Soit has been with California. 
To us, that is no longer a remote re- 
gion beyond the Rockies and on the 
distant Pacific. It is the home of our 
warm friends, and if Bismarck or 
anybody else interferes with their in- 
terests at Samoa or anywhere else, we 
are ready to 
So it will be with Nashville. No 
one can see it and meet the people 
without loving both it and them; and 
not them alone, but all who have an 
interest in common with them.’’ 








IN A MINORITY. 
“Hear you this Triton of the minnows ? 
Mark you his absolute ‘shall,’ ” 

—SHAK. 





R. Laws isin a minority—and 
to use a modern, and a more or 


is ‘‘in the soup.’’ 

Two Committees were appointed to 
investigate ‘Laws’ and the State 
University, up at Columbia, Mo., and 
they have made reports. 

The first Committee appointed con- 
sisted of Hon. J. Perry Johnson, State 
Senator from Fredericktown, Mo.; 
Hon. Samuel K. Crawford, of War- 
saw, Mo., and Hon. John F. Morton, 
of Richmond, Mo. 

The second Committee consisted of 
Hon. J. W. Sebree, of Carrollton; 
Hon. Nat. M. Shelton, of Lancaster ; 
Hon. W. P. Sheldon, of Osceola, of 
the Senate; and Hon. Champ Clark, 
of Bowling Green ; Hon. Geo. Houck, 
of Dexter; Hon. W. L. Webb, of 
Grain Valley ; Hon. James Brooks, of 
Tina; and Hon. John B. Newberry, of 
Spina, of the House of Representa- 


tives, 

Both of these Committees reported 
that Laws should resign. 

Of course Laws tells the Legisla- 
lature that these reports are “noth- 
ing but a mass of rubbish,” and that 
he is not 

“The servant of the House of Representatives. 
He has been employed by the Board of Curators 
of the University, and to them he was alone re- 
spopsible, and not to the General Assembly.” 

But that “he wanted it understood 
that if he had got to go, he would 
open his batteries on some other mem- 
bers of the Faculty.”’ 

It is due, perhaps, in this connec- 
tion, to give Laws the benefit of his 
own modest statement of his own 
merits. We quote the exact language 





may expect to usher in an era of fel- 





of The Republic, as follows: 
“He gave striking exhibitions of his 


less—perhaps less— classic expression, | 


high appreciation of his own import- 
ance, but nothing he said was more 
pronounced than the following: 

‘T recognize no man on the face of 
this earth who understands the Uni- 
versity business better than I do.’ ” 


Now there are, in round numbers, 
over two millions of people in Missou- 
ri. The people are unanimously in 
favor of the reporis of these two Com- 
mittees that Laws is unfit for the po- 
sition, and has been for years, and 
that he should resign. Against the 
experience and conviction‘of over two 
millions Laws says: 


“T recognize no man on the face o, 
the earth who understands the Uni- 
versity business better than I do.”’ 


Will the two millions of people re- 
tire ? or will Laws retire? We shall 
see. Laws held about the same 
opinion of himself when he was in the 
“gambling business’ in Wall Street; 
but if all reports are true, there are 
men ‘on the face of this earth’? who 
understand the “gambling business’’ 
better than Laws does: and the rea- 
son, itis said, that Laws went into 
the saloon business in Kansas City 
is that Laws is a ‘‘shorn lamb’’ to-day 
on account of his intimate and con- 
tinued connection and association 
with the Wall street gamblers. 


—_————_+pee—____ 


MORE MODESTY. 
“Therefore was I ted with a stubb 
With an aspect ot iron.” 





n outside, 
—SHAK. 


E blush to say it—but the mod- 

esty of Dr. Laws is only equal- 
ed (according to Laws) by his ability. 
Take this as an instance, from the 
Minority Report (page 9) defending 
Laws. The exact words of the Report 
are as follows: 


“He [Laws] went so far, and we 
think imprudently and inconsider- 
ately, as to have the legal and cor- 
porate name of the University changed 
to Agricultural College and Universi- 
ty of Missouri. This has engendered 
a good deal of prejudice against him 
in many quarters. He seemed to be 
dogmatical and determined in his pur- 
pose in this respect, against the 
protests of many of the most ardent 
friends of the institution. His rea- 
sons are quite plausible, though whol- 
ly impracticable in law or expedien- 
cy. 

And yet this stupid old tyrant—who 
upon @ mere whim tramples law and 
common-sense and the people and the 
legislature under his feet, and who 
gives reasons for this sort of usurpa- 
tion, which the Committee themselves 
say are “wholly impracticable in law 
or expediency’’—goes over to the Leg- 
islature, and, as if talking to a set of 
students he calls ‘“‘mules” in the 
chapel], Laws says: 

“fT recognize no man on the face 
this earth who understands the Uni- 
versity business better than I do.” 


We do not wonder that in the same 
speech “‘he referred frequently to the 
fact that he was about to leave the 
University,’’ Unless the two millions 
of people in the State are foole—and 
we know they are not—he ought to 
“leave the University” summarily.” 





LiBerty in this country does not— 





and must not—mean anarchy, 


win Sag -: 
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WE hope teachers and school offi- 
cers will remember that Arkansas 
will receive an_addition to her school 
fund of over two and a half millions 
of dollars by the passage of the Blair 
Bill. 

This money is all needed now to 
lengthen the terms of the schools and 
to properly compensate the teachers 
of the State for their work. 

Yes, the people like to read these 
‘¢ rolls of honor’’ in the county papers. 
Like to read of the punctuality, schol- 
arship, obedience, studious habits, 
good manners of their children—all 
these mean better citizenship—gener- 
erosity, ability, and productive indus- 
try and morality, just thos® elements 
of character which bring back to our 
tax-payers four-fold the cost of the 
school. 

These things the people want to 
know about. This is the real work of 
the teacher—this work, well and con- 
stantly done, is what makes the ser- 
vice of every man and woman in the 
profession worth double what they 
are paid. 

Publish these facts in the county 
papers so as to keep the people in- 
formed as to what is being done inour 
schools, and they will vote longer 
school terms and more liberal and 
adequate compensation for our teach- 
ers in all the States. 








KANSAS. 
“Your presence makes us rich.” 
—SHAK. 





HERE is no mistake about it— 

loéked at from any point of view, 
Kansas is a good State to locate in. 
The people are intelligent, cultured 
and refined. The very atmosphere 
seems to impart an easy manner and 
a social condition not equalled in 
many States. 

No class distinction is noticeable ; 
all are friends together. So long 
as they are well behaved, riches make 
but little difference. The cities are 
as well built and furnished with 
the latest modern municipal im- 
provements, such as paved streets, gas 
and electric lights, water works, 
street cars, and all else that will be 
found in the first-class Eastern cities. 
If you cannot be convinced of the 
growth and prosperity of this great 
State in any other way, go and see for 
yourself, . 

The Missouri Pacific goes direct to 
Kansas City, and traverses almost all 
portions of this vast and magnificent 
domain from that point, reaching on 
and out to Pueblo and Denver, Col., 
direct. 





THE fruit crop of Kansas, like all 
other crops, bids fair to be immense 
this year. A canning factory at Cof- 
feyville is an enterprise that will be 
rewarded with large returns. 





Common schools, universities, col- 
leges, normal schools, academies —not 
a crevice left for ignorance or illiter- 
acy in Kansas. This is what keeps 
that State booming all the time. 





KAnsSAS ought, with her great crops 
and booming prosperity, to arrange to 
pay her teachers in all the counties 
a minimum salary of $50 per month, 
and to keep the schools open nine 
months in the year. 





KANSAS is noted for her enthusiasm 
in educational matters. Upwards of 
100 to 150 teachers are employed in 
most of the counties, at salaries rang- 
ing from $30 to $100 per month. 


THE STUFFED ELEPHANT. 
“Stuffed, as they say.” — 





HAK 





ERE now you have it—that is 

the Minority Report of it made 

in Laws’ defence; but the query 
forces itself upon us, whether or not 
we ought not to have a President of 
the State University in Missouri ‘‘on 
the face of this earth’ who can 
read! and a Board of Curators 
who can read and obey the mandates 
of the Legislature—but to the exact 
language of the Committee, They say: 


“The hide of the elephant is stuffed 
and mounted in the centre of the 
Museum hall, holding in the grasp of 
its trunk a largeand animated appear- 
ing tiger. In front of it on the east, 
and stan at right angles with the 
face of the elephant, may be seen the 
colossal skeleton. These s mens 
are ofa kindred nature to others near 
at hand, such as the rhinocerous, hip- 
popotamus and sea lion. 

* * * * * 

Dr. Laws, in August, 1887, sold the 
elephant to the State for the sum of 
eleven hundred dollars, upon the con- 
dition that the Board of Curators 
would recommend that the Legisla- 
ture would pay the balance of expense 
incurred by him in its purchase, and 
amounting—the balance due is $582, 
which some of the ittee recom- 
mend ought to be paid. Dr. Laws 
sold Emperor to the Board of Cura- 
rators for the above sum and upon the 
above condition, after the Legislature 
had refused to make an appropriation 
for its purchase, but of this refusal to 
makesuch an appropriation, the Cu- 
rators and Dr. Laws swear they were 
omg nt, and there is no evidence to 
the contrary.”’ 

Perhaps this is a case 

“Where ignorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise” — 

but, really, ought the President of 
the State University of Missouri and 
the Curators to be quite so ignorant of 
the discussions and action of the 
Legislature as this shows them to be, 
and then to “swear’’ to it too, espeo- 
ially in the face of Laws’ statement 
to the Legislature that 

“TI recognize no man on the face o 
this earth who understands the U: 
versity business better than I do.’’ 

And yet, Dr. Laws resigns ‘‘under 
fire,”’ because 

“A rotten case abides no handling.” 





Keep the printed page in circula- 
tion among the people all the time, 
so that they can reinforce themselves 
with new facts constantly. The 
world in no department stands still. 

GOVERNMENT by the people can- 
not succeed unless all the people take 
part in it! 

Do all the people know enough té 
vote intelligently and properly for 
all the men and measures brought 
before them ? 

Our teachers train the children all 
the time for intelligent citizenship. 








PUBLIC meetings, addresses, lec- 
tures, reading circles, and all other 
methods, should be used by our 
teachers to arouse, interest, and in- 
struct the public and the tax-payers 
on these questions of a more extended 
and liberal education of the people. 
Let the teachers form and maintain 
efficient organizations for these pur- 
poses in all the States. 


»>s- 
ee 





ScHoow teachers are cheaper and 
better than judges; and school-houses 
are better than jails or prisons. Let 
u3 instruct and educate the people. 





THE BASIS OF 


KNOWLEDGE. 





Observation is the basis, absolutely, of all knowledge. 


Children talk of what they see. 


They must have something the eye can rest upon, to properly locate places 
mentioned in the lesson to aid the mind to hold on to the facts stated. 

Hence the necessity of providing Outline Maps for every school, if you 
would have pupils study Geography and History properly and successfully. 

If children are reciting lessons about 


Chicago and New Orleans, 


point, 


New York and San Francisco, London, Paris, or any other important 


They must have a map before them to properly locate these places or any 


others of which the lesson treats. 


With OuTLINe Maps hanging before them, the children will link State to 
State and City to City, and trace not only the boundaries but the important 
commercial relatiogs of each to the other. 

In fact the important news of the day, coming as it does from all parts of 
the country and the world, cannot be intelligently understood by the child- 


ren without the use of Outline Maps and a 


lobe. 


The whole class can be taught at once with these Outline Maps before 
them, and the teacher instructs ten better and more clearly with them than 
they could instruct one pupil without them, hence they can do as much more 
work if these maps are furnished as there are pupils in the class to be in- 


structed. 


With these maps then every lesson is linked to the work and business of 


every day life 


What do we produce more than we consume? 


Where do we sell it? 


What do other States or countries produce that we buy ? 
Where does our coffee, tea, sugar, spices and clothing come from? 


We must learn all these facts, and with a set of Outline Maps by which 
to locate places distinctly we avoid the details which burden the minds of the 
children with useless information and enable them to get in ashort time what 


it would take years to learn without these helps; hence ever 
be furnished now with a full set of Camp’s Outline Maps. 


Because ** Camp’s are the best.’’ 


school should 
hy Camp’s ? 


They can be had with a Glebe, a Blackboard, and a set of Reading 
Charts for a trifling expense, when the immense advantages they give every 
child are taken into consideration—together with the time saved by theircon- 


stant use in the school. 


These advantages are so obvious and clear to intelligent school officers that 


it only remains to point out where they can be had. 


e give you the evidence 


of their help and value by those who have proved what can be done with 


them—by the test of experience. 


PROF. H,.H. KEEBLER, late principal of the Public Schools at Collinsville, 
Ilis., was not only aleading educator, but had had special experience in testing 


School Maps. He says: 


To School Directors and School Trustees: 


Our Board of Education in Collinsville, decided to furnish the schools 
with more Outline Maps and other tools to work with. 


At their r 


lishers of New York, P 


uest, I pe and thoroughly examined maps from the pub- 
iladelphia, Chicago and other cities. 


After a Very careful and critical test of Guyot’s, poomeees Johnson’s, 


Monteith’s and other maps, I find Camp’s New Improved 


et of Out- 


line Maps to be the Best and Cheapest. 
They excel in coloring, mounting, design and clearness like copper ee en- 


graving. They are es 


ially valuable for school parposes because 
no names of places, being strictly outline. . 


ey give 


I advised our Board of Education to buy a full set of Camp’s Maps, and 
they did so at once, and I recommend them to all other school districts, and 


fully endorse the testimony 
Educators of the use and value of 


iven - tn following eminent and experienced 
amp’s Maps. 


Hon. Newton Bateman, while State Supt., said: ‘ Camp’s Maps aresu- 
_ in coloring, finish and honest mechanical execution. The se te 
hysical Map on Mercator’s Projection adds much to the value of 


this excellent series.”’ 


Supt. N. W. Walker, of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘Camp’s Maps are the 


best in every respect.’’ 


E. G. Reynolds, A M.,of Michigan: “ The size is convenient and they are 
the most sensibly and beautifully gotten m4 maps ever published.” 
Prof. J. M. Olcott: ‘ Far superior to all others.” 


I have personally known and bought goods of J. B. Merwin for many 
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years and always found articles purchased just as represented, and as low in 
price as the same quality of goods could be bought in New York or Chicago. 


H. H. KEEBLER, (late) Principal Public Schools, Collinsville, Ills. 


We furnish Camp’s Magnificent New Improved Set of clegenty 
engraved and brightly hand colored maps, nine in a set, with a ke 
struction and an extra map of the State mounted in the same expensive style, 
on common rollers for the low price of $30. Others charge 
pay ae and $80 for eight maps in the set, nothing like as perfect as these, or 
as 


making ten maps 
tinctly and beautifully colored. 


THE LARGE SET CONSISTS OF THE 
POLBOWING MAPS: 





Case as follows: 
No. 1. The Hemispheres..... .........50x30 inches......... $4.00 $6.00 
“2. North America............ a> «| 2.00 3.50 
“8. United States, Canada and 
PID vitriseek enneaisasancreces ‘soskeerenk 60x50 inches......... 7.00 9.50 
No. 4. South America...........c0-0008, Pe 2.00 3.50 
BE Bi. TPO DG. nc sees s acroscves voscesccosne's OREO: .” cacectes 7.00 9.50 
oo WO MEM caseoebecseian osncieeesedaseasentese COMBE: 8: ceccastne 2.00 3.50 
BMG MMMM ch sais eddscoscates ehasseacaatessee OER <  cctscces 2.00 3.50 
80: Bi COMING sai seein cccpinrnVeccsasee DORSD 4.) > siseaters 2.00 3.50 
‘¢ 9. Physical Map of the World,.60x30. ‘‘_......... 4.00 6.00 
NE INN apc sssks incosa aucsecggpoodsbatersoopiaeenebdedeusbic onboug baal 3.00 5.00 
Set of Nine Maps, mounted on muslin back, with rings for hanging in neat 
POPEFO]O BEYO ..0...000 osvenscesseccgrsercccccceves: S0neceens secon: eseoce sevens cosvoensesens $25 00 
Set of Nine Maps, mounted on muslin back, on plain rollers ................. 30 00 


Set of N: ane awe, mounted on rollers, muslin back, in neat box, with lock ma 
Mei etsdatst sobeahocs Desorsbarnends 00+ 00 


We want to bring them within the reach of every school, and we put the 
ten maps and key at this low price for that purpose. 

To Basperly mount and finish such a set of maps involves a large amount 
the most experienced and skilled labor. We sell 
United States for $2.50 mounted on rollers, while a copper plate map mounted 
on linen is sold for, from $15.00 to $25.00. 

For the same reason that pupils need a United States map they need a 
map of Europe, and because they need a map of Europe and of the United States 
they need the other grand divisions so that they can study successfully in any 
text book the geography and history of all the different countries. 

Geography cannot be taught properly or intelligently without the con- 
stant use of Oatline Maps and a Globe. 

We give prominence to those countries which have done and are doing 
most for intelligence, civilization, art and pr 
by furnishing nine and an extra map of the State at a cost that brings them 
within the reach of every school however small. 

It is more important now-a-days to know about Railroads than Rivers. 
We give the Trunk Line Railroads on these maps. 

These Maps are the only Outline School Maps which give the prin- 


and 


of time an 


cipal Railr Trunk Lines. 


The Physical Map, sruoeeiy in connection with the Globe, explains 

enomens of ocean currents, wind currents, rain 

districts, with their effects on health, temperature, production and civilization. 

The work on these New Improved Maps is executed in six permanent 

and brilliant fast oil colors, showing the latest change of boundaries, the most 
recent discoveries and modern explorations in every part of the world. 


No school, however small or large, is properly equipped without a full set 


clearly all the important p 


of these maps. Address 


J: B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


1104 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


00 TOs COSTES SOTEEESS: CHOEEE TEs HOHOSSTESES FEEEEs 


Very respectfully, 


or in- 


We furnish them 
on Common Roll- 
ers as follows: 


We Furnish each 
ico on Spring 
Roller, in Veneer 


yper Maps of the 


ess, and we complete the set 





THe State Journal of Education, 
Prof. Frank H. Curtis, Editor, Aik- 
en, 8. C., says: 

“We are pleased to notice the union 
of two of the best educational jour- 
nals—the American Journal of Edu- 
citionand National Educator. The 
interests of these two have been con- 
solidated and will hereafter be run 
together We heartily wish this 
union all the success it so richly de- 
serves, and if we had our wish grant- 
ed the American Journal of Educas 
tion and National Educator would lie 
upon the table of every teacher. 

We do not desire to find fault with 
our contemporary, the American 
Journal of Education, but there has 
come a time when “‘patience has ceas- 


_ edto be a virtue,’’ and we demand 





that Bro. Merwin stop pating out so 
excellent a paper, or that he eend 
each subscriber two copies of each is- 
sue. We are unable to make clip- 
pings, for if we clip an article from 
one side, thereis sure to be just as ex- 
cellent an article spoiled on the oppo- 
site side. We arise in just indignation 
and protest against it.’ 

We order our mailing clerk to send 


two copies regularly to the State 
Journal of South Carolina after this, 
and advise Bro. Curtis to cultivate 
“patience.’’ 





THE study of numbers, whether in 
the decimal system or in any other, 
always reveals interesting results. 
For instance Prest. H. 8. Morton, of 
McCune College, Louisiana, Mo., 
writes as follows: 

Epirorks AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


00 | Hundred Boys. 


perimenting with numbers with the 
view to ascertain the relation of num- 
bers to their cubes. J found that 
cubes of numbers divided by 6 gave as 
remainders the roots of the cubes. 
For example 8+6=1+2-6. Here 2 
is the remainder and also the cube 
root of 8. 

So 27+6—4+38-6. 3 is the remain- 
der and the cube root of 27. 

When the cube of 6 is reached we 
must divide by 12, and so advance 
with the divisor from each multiple 
of 6. 


———— a 


A SUCCESS. 


“It hath given us earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth.” 
—SHAK. 


E have gathered the following 
interesting items concerning the 
St. Louis Manual Training School. 
The NintH YEAR of the school will 
close June 12th with the graduation 
of its Seventh Class. 
The TENTH YEAR will begin in 
Sept., 1889. 
The New Class will consist of One 


Last year there were nearly 150 ap- 
plicants for the 100 places. 

The enrollment for the year 1888-9 is 
241, greater than ever before. 

Over forty boys will graduate in 
June. 


previous classes is 239. Of these 77, or 
or 82.2 per cent. have gone on into 
higher education. 

Three of the teachers in the school 
are graduates of the same. 

On the 80th ult. above 200 students 
of the school appeared in the proces- 
sion as three well drilled companies, 
under the command of students, fur- 
nished with canes and the colors of the 
school. At the head of the column 
there appeared a handsome banner, 
bearing the name of the school and the 
Motto: 

‘THE CULTURED MIND, THE 
SKILFUL HAND.” 

The following is a list of the teach- 
ers of the school and the subjects 
they teach :— 

Geo. W. Krall, Geometry, Civics, 
History, Physiology, Science, and Lit- 
erature. 

Carrie C. Bumann, B. L., Latin, 
French, German, and History. 

W. H. Vaughn, A.M., Alegebra, 
Latin, Rhetoric, and Literature. 

H. Reed Stanford, B. Eng., Science 
(Chemistry) and Algebra. 

Wm. R. Vickroy, B. Ph., Arithmetic, 
Algebra, History, English Composi- 
tion and Science. 

B. 8. Newland, A. M., Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Latin and Science. 

Oscar W. Raeder, Drawing and 
Geometry. 

Hal. G. Ellis, Drawing. 


The number of graduates in the six |. 


Geo. B. Swofford, Joinery, Wood- 
Carving and Wood-turning. 
Edgar,L. Brother, Joinery, Wood- 
carving, Wood-turning, Pattern-mak- 
ing and Molding. 

Prof. C. M. Woodward, the Director, 
though closely engaged in Polytech- 
nic (Engineering) School, until one 
o’clock, gives daily an hour or more to 
the Manual. His regular office-hour is 
from 2 to 3 P. M., when he is at liber- 
ty to receive callers at the school. 
The Annual Exhibition of the school 
will be held on the forenoon of June 
12th. The school has already sent a 
large exhibit to the Paris Exposition. 


The analytical character of both the 
Shop-work and Drawing, quickly dis- 
tinguishes the edueatioual nature of 
the instruction from the commercial 
nature of a factory. 

Dr. Woodward cordially welcomes 
all visitors, particularly those educa- 
cators who Imagine manual training 
pr one thing but find it to be an- 
other, 





Pror. J. H. Tarr, of Presidia Co., 
Texas, says: 


“I find your Aids a great help in 
poe a our pupils iat and 
deportment. 


hey also create a greater interest 
among the patrons of the school in 


the work we are doing. Please fill 
the inclosed order. incerely, 
J.H. Tarr.” 









INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by 3: 
CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


Foe CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and 
—- torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 

imp y diseases of the skin, scalp and blood,with 
oss of hair, from infancy to old age, the Cuti- 
cura ReMED1Es are infallible. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura 
Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, external- 
ly. and QuTicurA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 

rifier, internally, cure ev 
and blood diseases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, OuTicuRA, Tage Soar, 
a5 RESOLVENT $:; Prepared by the Porter 

RUG AND CHEMICAL Co, Boston, MAss. 

4#@ Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


form of skin 





z= sens Skin and Scalp preserved and -@M 
a eautified by Curicura Soap. —o 


Krpney Pains, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CuTicura ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
an instantaneous, pain-subduing plaster. 


~ LADIES 


Who Value a Refined Complexion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 























Machine Work on Iron, Steel and 
Brass. 
Chas. E. Jones, Forging in Lead, 











Epvucation : Some time ago I was ex- 


Tron and Steel. 


George B. Woodward, Bench and | diseo! 


lorations, and cate- 
FOR SALE BY 
All Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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TEXAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 








W. 8. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 
J.B. MERWIN 





No republic is a success that is 
governed by an oligarchy of ‘‘bosses’’ 
and their satellites. Let the tax-pay- 
ers and voters remember this truth 
and act upon it. 





Is it not a startling fact, that while 
the forms of a free government are 
still preserved, its essential principles 
are being constantly violated by the 
bribery of office brokerage ? 

sheen ite 

THE ignorant voter in all the States 
is a prey for the corrupt politician 
and the demagogue. Our schools do 
a vast work to remedy this evil and 
danger, and are worth all they cost 
for this reason. 


WE must either educate and raise 
the illiterate masses—or they will 
drag us down. 

The vote of an illiterate counts as 
much as that of a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Is it wise to carry six millions of il- 
literates in this country? The only 
cure is education. 








Our teachers should unite and ac- 
with each other and for each other 
more and more all the time. Inde- 
pendent action or individualism is a 
sort of barbarism--each acting as he 
pleases at his own risk and peril 
weakens the whole fraternity. The 
school is a community, teaching po- 
liteness, forbearance and unity of pur- 
pose and action, making each and all 
alike strong and wisetoo. This is the 
work our teachers are doing constant- 
ly, or should be doing constantly. 

SS ae 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


“Let me know my tault, 
On what condition stands it, and wherein?” 
—SHAK,. 





HE Austin Statesman makes some 

very valuable suggestions to the 
teachers and to the people of Texas 
on the matter of school legislation. 

If, now, the teachers will take hold 
of the matter, the evils complained of 
ean be done away with. ‘Longer 
school terms’’ and ‘‘more money’’— 
these are the points urged. The 
Statesman says : 


‘When we compare the small re- 
sults with the great mass ig spony 
legislation, we are compelled to ask 
the cause of the failure of the legis- 
lature, which on the whole was 
friendly to the schools, to adopt any 
of the amendments, the necessity of 
which was clearly set forth in the re- 
port of the State Superintendent and 
strongly endorsed by the governor. 
The answer is not far to seek. 

It is the ignorance of the conditions 
and needs of the schools and of the 
principles which should guide in the 





development of an efficient system of 
public schools. 

The development ot the public 
school system requires a fair compar- 
ison of the usage of other States 
and a careful study of the con- 
ditions prevalent in our own State, 
and it requires above all sympathy 
with the purposes and methods of 
public schools. 

There is no better field in public 
life for young men desiring: political 
promotion t careful study of the 
public school system and the develop- 
ment of such a plan as shall establish 
these schools on a permanent basis of 
efficiency. No leader sufficiently well 
inform to instruct or explain the 
many points arising in the enactment 
of a comprehensive school law was 
developed in either the House or the 
Senate, and until such leadership 
shall be so developed, itis idle to ex- 
ae A important changes for the 

titer in our free school system. 

* 


* * * * * 


The experience of this Legislature 


shows clearly that it is necessary to 
go back of the politicians to the peo- 

’e to secure the real needed school 
egislation. The necessities in this di- 
rection seem to be a longer school 
ferm, a sounder financial basis, more 
money, more system in disbursing the 
money, more careful supervision of 
the schools, and better agencies for 
the improvement of teachers.”’ 


PRESIDENTS AND VICE- 





PRESIDENTS. . 


‘*Kings and mightiest potentates must die.” 
—SHAK. 
HE following is a list of the 
Presidents of the United States 
and their terms of office: 


George Washington................ 8 years 





John Adams ...........008 ses eerereeee4 YORLS 
Thomas Jefferson....................8 Years 
James Madison. ...........000. sesseeee. 8 years 
James Monroe........ cocesesee cecees 8 years 


John Quincy Adama........ ... .. 4 years 
Andrew Jackson....... ....cccec00 8 years 


William Henry Harrison....... 1 month 
John Tyler............. 8 years, 11 months 
James K. Polk.......... eniielienecad 4 years 
Zachary Taylor......... 1 year, 4 months 
Millard Fillmore...... 2 years, 8 months 
Franklin Pierce...................000 4 years 
James Buchanan...... setibieceie wine 4 years 
Abraham Lincoln, 4 yrs, lmo., 11 days 
Andrew Johnson, 3 yrs, 10 mos, 20 days 


Ulysses S. Grant...............c0000 8 years 
Rutherford B. Hayes...... .... ...4 years 
James A Garfield............ 6 1-2 months 


Chester A. Arthur...3 years, 5 1-2 mos 
Grover Cleveland .... .............. 4 years 
Benjamin Harrison..................06 esse 
The Vice-Presidents of the United 
States from the time of George Wash- 
ington and their years of serviceareas 
follows: 
John Adame............00..:. scccosees 8 years 


George Clinton...7 yrs., 1 mo., 16 days 
Elbridge Gerry...1 yr., 8 mos., 19 days 
Daniel D Tompkin.................. 8 years 
John C Calhoun...7 yrs, 9 mos, 24 days 
Martin Van Buren .................. 4 years 


Richard M Johnson...... ..........4 years 
NE TM sc cciee.. nitekesssccbomets 1 month 
George M. Dallas.................000 4 years 
Milliard Fillmore...1 yr., 4 mos., 4 days 


William R. King ...................:. 4 years 
J. C. Breckenridge...............0.. 4 years 





Hannibal Hamlin................00+ 4 years 
Andrew Johnson......1 month, 11 days 
Schuyler Colfax.. .........0..ssessees. 4 years 


Chester A. Arthur....... 6 mos., 15 days 
Thomas A Hendricks...8 mos., 21 days 
TV BME UI 5 sicensecentees: snnedeboose soonse 








HON. SOLOMON PALMER, 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCA- 
TION, ALABAMA. 


ALABAMA. 
“As my hand has special bounty to you, 
My heart dropped love.” 
—SHAK. 





on. SOLOMON PALMER, State 

Superintendent of Education, 
makes a strong plea for a better sys- 
tem of education for the children of 
this great State. 

He says, ‘‘in order that the people 
of-Alabama may know what other 
States are doing for public education, 
I deem it not improper in this connec- 
tion to give a few facts culled from of- 
ficial reports on file in this office. I 
will begin with 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi, with a school popula- 
tion of 471,622—13,929 less than Ala- 
bama—and with taxable property 
worth only 135 millions, not much 
more than half of ours, pa‘d last year 
for public education $839,797.46, nearly 
twice as much as Alabama paid. Of 
this sum, $300,000 was a direct appro- 
priation by the State and the other 
was raised principally in the counties 
by a local tax of 8 mills on the dollar. 
The levy of this local tax is mandatory 
by general law. She paid her teachers 
onan average $3444 per month, we 
paid ours only $22.16. 

LOUISIANA, 


Louisiana, with a school population 
of only 311,425—174,126 less than ours 
—appropriates annually $730,000 for 
public schools, $320,000 of which is 
raised by local taxes. 

FLORIDA. 

Florida, with taxable values amount- 
ing to only $86,000,000 — much less 
than one-half of ours—pays for public 
schools alone, $447,000.00, the most of 





which the constitution requires shallbe 
raised in counties by a local tax of not 
less than 3 or more than 5 mills on the 
dollar. Be it said to the credit of the 
people of Florida, that they voluntar- 
ily assessed themselves in the coun- 
ties 4 mills on an average, which is 
one mill more than the minimum fix- 
ed by their constitution. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

South Carolina, with taxable values 
of only $141,074,847 — one-third less 
than that of Alabama—pays for edu- 
cation $538,253.50. Her tax rate is the 
same as ours, and in addition to this 
5 mill tax for general State purposes, 
she levies a 2 mill tax for schools 


alone. 
TEXAS. 


Texas, with taxable values estima- 
ted at $650,000,000, gives her public 
schools annually two and one-half 
milJion dollars, just ten times as much 
as our direct appropriation from the 
State Treasury for the same purpose. 
Besides a large general school tax, she 
raises $300,000 of this amount by local 
taxes in the counties. 


TENNESSEF. 

Tennessee, with a school population 
of 561,496, paid for school purposes last 
year $945,515.43. Of this sum shepaid 
$65, 215.27 for school houses. 

VIRGINIA. 

The State of Virginia paid for the 
year 1886, for all purposes, a total of 
$1,306,945.78. 

Besides this sum of $1,306,945.78, 
Virginia paid the same year for sites, 
school buildings, etc., $142,836.79 ; for 
school apparatus $3,319.96—making a 
grand total of $1,453, 102.53 paid by the 
State in one year for school purposes. 
It will be observed that the cost of 
disbursing the school fund is much 
greater than in our State. The school 
population is 610,271— only 124,720 
more than ours, whilst she appropri- 
ates for school purposes about three 
times as much as Alabama. 


MISSOURI. 

For a total school population of 823,- 
472, Missouri gives for public education 
annually the sum of $4,252,429.78, 
which amount is being increased from 
year to year. Of this sum, $959,073.66 
is expended annually for sites, school 
buildings, apparatus, fuel, etc. The 
value of school property is $9,733,903. 
The tax rate of Missouri, for school 
purposes, alone is 42 cents on the $100 
of taxable vaiues, almost equal to that 
of Alabama for all purposes, including 


schools. 
MARYLAND. 


Maryland, with a school population 
of only 295,215- but little more than 
one-half of ours—expends annually 
for public schools, $1,780,397.66. The 
taxable values of the State are $476,- 
829,611, but little more than twice that 
of ours, requiring a tax rate of 87} 
cents on the $100 to produce her school 
revenues alone. 

Up to the war, all the foregoing were 
slave States and suffered as we did, 
and are now confronted more or less 
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with the race problem, as we are. 
Three of them, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and South Carolina, in proportion to 
population, have more of the colored 
race to educate than we have, and in 
each of them the negro gets his full 
share of the school-fund in proportion 
to numbers as he does in Alabama. 

I will add to those already given 
but two other States, which are but 
fair samples of what is being done by 
nearly all the Northern States for 
public education. 

OHIO. 

With a school population of 1,102,- 
721, Ohio, last year, had a school fund 
of $14,031,692.93, more than $12.60 for 
each child within school age. Her 
school property is valued at 29,287,744 - 
00, more than $26.00 to each child 
within school age. 

NEW YORK. 

The State of New York, with a 
school population of 1,763,115, expend- 
ed last year for public education the 
sum of $14,461,774.94, paying her teach- 


ers alone $9,306,425.88. The value of 


her school houses is 36,376,553. The 
State expended last year for new 
buildings, repairs, etc., $2,394,004 35, 
nearly $2.00 to each child within 
school age, and twice as much as Ala- 
bama gives to each of her children for 
all educational purposes.”’ 

A VISION. 


“Love talks with better knowledge, 
And knowledge with dearer —, 
—SHAK. 








ie will be realized ! 
was a prophet. He has passed on. 


Who contribute so much and so 


constantly to the realization of this 
vision as the four hundred thousand 


_ teachers of the United States ? 


John Bright said years ago: 


“T have a bright vision before my 
gaze. It may be but a vision, but I 


will cherish it. 


I see one vast confederation stretch- 
ing from the frozen north in unbroken 
line to the glowing south, and from 
the wild billows of the Atlantic west- 
ward to the calmer waters of the Pa- 
cific main, and I see one people, and 
one language, and one law, and one 


faith, and over all that wide conti 


nent the home of freedom anda refuge 
for the oppressed of every race and of 


every clime.”’ 


Here is a curious story, told of 
John'Bright’s second marriage, in a 


Quaker meeting-house at Wakefield : 


“The ‘Friends’ sat around for some 
‘time in silence, looking furtively at 
Bright, who was close to his blushing 
bride-to-be, deep in thought. Finally 
he rose and said: ‘Friends, I take my 
friend Margaret Elizabeth Leatham 
to be my wife, promising by divine 
assistance to be unto her a faithful 
and loving husband till it shall please 
the Lord by death to separate us.’ 
The bride, still holding Mr. Bright’s 


hand, repeated a similar declaration. 
After another brief period of silence 
ed and the couple 


the register was sign 


received the congratulations of their 


John Bright 





PROF. C. M. WOODWARD, ST. LOUIS 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


CLEAR DEFINITIONS. 


“And you gave sucha masterly report 
For art and exercise in your own defence.” 
; — SHAK, 





HERE is much confusion in the 

public mind as to the exact force 
and meaning of the phrases: technical, 
school, industrial school, and manual 
training school ; and no small part of 
tlie controversies now existing in edu- 
cational circles is due to misunder- 
standings arising from the use of 


these terms. 


1. There is already substantial 
agreement among good writers as to 
the words technical, technological and 
polytechnic. The Greek root tech is 
employed to signify an art resting up- 
on higher scientific principles system- 
atically developed and adequateiy 
worked out in practice. Hence a tech- 
nically trained man is one well versed 
in both the theory and practice of one 
of the branches of applied science; he 
is an engineer in some one of themany 
branches of modern engineering, each 
requiring the mastery of an extended 
and severe course of study. There is 
therefore perfect fitness in these 
names :—the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, of Troy, N. Y.—a school of 
Civil Engineering ; the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology—a school for 
the different branches of engineering, 
architecture and chemistry; the 
Stevens Institute of Technology—a 
school for mechanical engineering ; 
and the Polytechvie School of 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST LOUIS, 


A school for three different branches 
of engineering and for chemistry. 
These schools are all high grade, re- 
ceiving freshmen at the average age 
of about eighteen years. 

The wor “‘ scientific,’ as applied to 
a technical school of departmentis go- 
ing into d'sfavor as too broad and in- 
definite. Scienceis applied to every 
branch of learning which has been de- 
veloped sufficiently to enable one to 
study it systematically. 

I donot mean thaf all institutions 
which call th: mselves “ technical” or 





‘* polytechnic’’ are properly so called. 


I have several institutions in mind 
which violate good usage in this re- 
gard. In each case the mistake con- 
sists in applying the word to schools 
for young boys, or boys and girls, 
where no proper technical training is 
given. In one case all the pupils are 
under thirteen years of age. In Eu- 
rope the term ‘“‘polytechnic”’ is applied 
to the higher grade of scientific schools 
where nearly all the instruction is of 
a professional character. In England 
the tendency in the use of the word 
‘technical’ is in the right direction. 
Sir Lyon Playfair says, that ‘in one 
sense technical education beg’ns in 
the kindergarten,’’ but headmits that 
it were better to find other names for 
the several grades of preparatory 
training which should precede the 
strictly technical. 


2. In the use of the word 
INDUSTRIAL 


there is the greatest diversity. There 
is scarcely an institution for boys 
from the kindergarten to the Univer- 
sity which has not been called more 
or less industrial. It has been applied 
to reform schools, to trade s*hools, to 
charitable institutions whee boys 
spend half their time at ordinary la- 
bor earning their living or a part of it. 
It has been applied to free-hand and 
to instrumental drawing, and indis- 
criminately to manual training schools, 


The industries of modern life are 
very numerous and each admits of be- 
ing analyzed into its elements and of 
being systematically taught. But to 
say that a school ora study is indus- 
trial because it involves training 
which may be directly useful in one or 
more industries seems to me a very 
objectionable instance of synechdoche. 
In England and in Europe generally 
the word is applied to schools where 
special trades or small industries are 
taught. The industrial schools of 
England are limited to schoo's of 
weaving, dyeing, and the like in man- 
ufacturing towns. They take a wide 
range in Europe, though they are in- 
dividually very narrow. For instance 
in 1883 there were forty-four trade 
schools in the duchy of Baden. The 
trades taught—one in each school— 
were clock-making, watch-making, 
straw-plaiting, wood-carving, pottery 
making, hat making, basket making, 
ribbon-making, card board-box-mak- 
ing, etc. These schools are at once 
and all the time productive. By con- 
fining the attention of the pupils to a 
narrow field and by giving to hand- 
work several hours per day, the arti- 
cles made are soon saleable and hence 
the school is always ‘a factory. ‘uch 
are industrial schools as unders‘ood 
abroad. 

I respectfully suggest that in future 
we either drop the use of “industrial”’ 
in education, or that we give it its 
legitimate signification, as describing 
a trade school. There are no trade- 
schools in America outside New York 





City, that i know of, unless the school 


of Industrial Design ‘of Boston be a 
trade-school. But thereis a touch of 
art about that school which lifts it 
above the level of mere trades. I- see 
no simple course for us to take but to 
drop the word “ industrial” from our 
vocabulary as extremely liable to be 
misunderstood. 


If we mean 
‘* TECHNICAL,”’ 


let us say ‘‘technical;”’ if we mean 
‘trade’ let us say so plainly; and if 
we mean neither, but ‘manual train- 
ing,’’ then let us boldly use this new 
descriptive phrase. This brings me to 
my third division. 

3. Itis now neeessary to select a 
name for those schools which incor- 
porate positive manual elements into 
their course of study, but which are 
far removed from trade schools on the 
one hand—being much broader, and 
aiming not so much at dexterity in 
special work and actual shop-products 
as at intelligence and general culture 
in more than one direction—and on 
the other hand, which fall far below 
the mathematical theories and elabor- 
ate researches, and the professional 
details of the technical schools. In 
these schools for general training, no 
moderate literary or scientific work 
can be thought out of place; on the 
contra*y, a large share of the time 
must be given to literature and 
science. 

The name 

“MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL,”’ 


suggested by me in 1879, still appears 
to be the best. It has been recelved 
with great favor both in the United 
States and in England. To be sure, 
the etymologists are trying to make 
manual training cover every thing in 
which the hand is used, instead of al- 
lowing it the restricted meaning fir-t 
given it. Sir Philip Magnus says: “By 
manual training one commonly means 
exercises in the use of the tools em- 
ployed in working wood and iron.’’ 
Drawing is understood to be included 
in the exercises as a matter of course. 


The manual training school teaches 
no trade, prepares for no calling or 
profession. It gives as wide a training 
in the practical arts as it does in liter- 
ary and commercial fields It stimu- 
lates and develops all minds, and 
opens all the windows by which youth 
look out upon the activities of life, and 
it unbars every entrance thereto. It 
is possible that a better name than 
‘manual training school’? might be 
coined, but no better has been coined, 
and if people will take the trouble to 
seek for the meaning of the name, not 
in a dictionary, but in the organiza- 
tion and work of the school itself, its 
signification will be easily seen. 


I earnestly appeal to essayists, 
speakers, superintendents and teach- 
ers alike, to recognize the distinctions 
I have made and thus save us alia 
great deal of time now wasted in wag- 





ing war with our friends. 
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LIBERTY is obedience to law. Our 
schools train to obedience and to lib- 
erty at the same time. 


—_" 





A NEw and larger duty devolves 
upon every teacher to-day than ever 
before in the history of the world. 

Do we employ and properly com- 
pensate competent men and women 
in training and educating the young? 

WBILE there are more than siz mil- 
lione of our people held in the dark- 
ness and blindness of ignorance, it is 
plain that the light of humanity is 
not only being eclipsed, but that the 
distinction between justice and injus- 
tice, right and wrong, is being obscu- 
red. No people, no nation can affurd 
this. 








THE Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity at Normal, Illinois, Edwin C. 
Hewett, LL. D., President, opens the 
present term with over four hundred 
students in the Normal Department, 
and a total enrollment in all the de- 
partments of about 700 pupils. This 
for the spring term is perhaps un- 
precedented in the history of this effi- 
cient and popular institution. 

This shows, also, that the people 
appreciate and demand more than 
ever teachers who have had a normal 
training. It means too vastly better 
schools aud better instruction, and 
this again means more intelligence, 
more prosperity and more power and 
happiness among the people. Intelli- 
gence pays. 


o< 


PuLAsK! County, Ill., sends in a 
very large and extensively signed pe- 
tition for Federal Aid to Education. 

Every county in the State ought to 
be thoroughly and efficiently canvas- 
sed now in behalf of this measure. 
Teachers who complain of small com- 
pensation and short school terms; 
tax-payers who complain (needlessly) 
of high taxes for school, should re- 
member that Illinois would receive an 
addition to her school fund of nearly 
two millions of dollars by the passage 
of the Blair Bill. Is not this money 
needed now in Illinois to increase the 
length of the school term? The money 
is idle to-day in the United States 
Treasury. 

Senators Cullom and Logan were 
among the forty-four United States 
Senators who voted for the pas- 
sage of the bill. They heard it 
discussed for weeks and voted for it. 

It will be safe and eminently prop- 
er for all people interested in their 
schools to sign petitions for the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Thousands of copies of this JouR- 








sent in by the tens of thousands, now, 
for the passage of the measure for 
Federal Aid to education. We will 
cheerfully and promptly forward to 
Washington all petitions sent to the 
care of the Managing Editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





WE may refuse to do our duty, but 
we cannot escape the consequences of 
such neglect in this country. 





THE more difficult the task of edu- 
cating six millions of illiterates, the 
more it demands the attention of edu- 
cated men. The Blair Bill proposes 
to remedy this evil and this danger. 





LET us unite now, and convince and 
enlighten the people as to the necessi- 
ty, constitutionality and expediency 
of passing the Blair Bill, or some sim- 
ilar measure for Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation. 


ae. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
“Where now his knowledge must prove ignor- 
ance,” —SHak. 








uR friends in Connecticut will 
have to wake up a little on 
school matters. 

The New York World copies from the 
Hartford Courant these tests and sam- 
ples of work done—or rather lack of 
work done—which shows bad when 
the facts are spread over the country 
by the newspapers. 

Evidently Connecticut needs the 
money she would gain by the passage 
of the Blair Bill. 

Connecticut, like some of the other 
States, carries the virtue of economy 
so far in the conduct of her schools, 
that it endangers both their useful- 
ness and efficiency. 

Here are some of the results of this 
parsimony, as developed by an exam- 
ination made by the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, of pupils 
who had attended school six, eight 
and ten years. 


“Children who could not think of a 
subject were told to describe what 
they saw on their way to school. Here 
are two contributions : 


(No. 1.) 
T sam Man Wagom Hovrse 
[Boy 12 years old ; in school 8 years.] 
(No. 2.) 


iso w to men cut ing wood isaw forten 
cow s in onlot ahors runing in thelot 
ando turky an cow. 


[Boy, 11 years old; in school about 
6 years.] 

The story of Mercury and the Wood- 
man was told, and the children di- 
rected to write it out.’’ It was sim- 
ply unintelligible. 

Secretary Hine says : 

“The remedy for this cannot be 


ven off-hand. —— terms, regu- 

r attendance, ed supervision 
and concentration of money u few- 
er schools, would certainly steps 
in the right direction.”’ 

The report goes on to say: 





“The effect of this es 
condition of primary education 

be felt by the next generation. Con- 
necticut cannot afford to have its men 
and women unable to understandingly 
read an ordinary newspaper, or to 
write an ordinary letter, or to correct- 
ly solve the common arithmetical 
problems of ordinary life; but what 
we have learned from an investiga- 
tion of the schools in New London 
County, and from tests of children 
sixteen years old, employed in factor- 
ies, leads us to fear that a dangerous- 
ly large percentage of the future cili- 
zens of this State are now growing up 
practically illiterate.” 


Yes, Connecticut needs the money 
the Blair Bill would furnish to give 
longer school terms and to secure more 
competent teachers and adequate 
compensation for their services. 


REBUILDING MONTICELLO. 
“To a joyful resurrection.” 
—SHAK. 

HE rebuilding of the beautiful 

Monticello Seminary is already 
an assured fact. Its past history 
makes it a present necessity. It had 
become so much of a moral and in- 
tellectual force in the history of 
the West and in the homes of many 
of the States, that its very ashes 
appeal in mute eloquence for the 
means to rebuild it equal to the larg- 
er demands its own work has in- 
spired. 

Mr. L. P. Stelle, ina communica- 
tion to the Alton (Ill.) papers, says, 
the present odd-looking building with 
its very primitive and barn-like ap- 
pearance, looks strangely enough af- 
ter having passed the debris whose 
picturesque decoration suggests some 
old world ruin wrought by time’s 
slow and inexorable power. 

The temporary quarters of the Sem- 
inary, plain and rough as they are, 
represent, nevertheless, the energy, 
enterprise and, I may add, as quoting 
from one of the Chicago journals, ‘‘the 
marvelous work of the heroic Princi- 
pal.” 

To design and prepare this tempor- 
ary building to which seventy-four of 
the old students did return and take 
up the interrupted course of study un- 
der the former teachers, and this work 
being accomplished in sixty days with 
as little cost and as great conven- 
ience as the necessities of the ease de- 
mand, would put three ordinary men 
to their wits’ ends, but Miss Haskell is 
an extraordinary woman and a daugh- 
ter of New England withal. 

“Her heart 
Herein doth show its most exceeding worth, 
That, bearing in our family her just part, 
She hath not shrunk from evils of this life, 
But hath gone calmly forth into the strife, 
And all its sins and sorrows hath withstood, 
With lofty strength of patient womanhood.” 

It was pleasant to see the regime of 
student life going on as smoothly and 
orderly as ever in this novel young 
ladies’ seminary that the Principal 
with her usual disposition to view it 
from the humorous side calls ‘‘Knotty 
Hall,’ with stress laid upon the fact 
that she spells it with a “ k’’ on ac- 
count of the prominence of these fea- 
tures in the pine. There is no paintnor 








Aim 


plaster, nor even a chimney, yet the 
building is heated with steam and 
lighted with gas, the large smoke 
stack of the boiler being outside, and 
the gas is supplied by the old plant 
belonging to the Seminary. Cooking 
is done by gas, also, and the arrange- 


ments for this are unsurpassed by any | 


thing in the State, outside of Chicago, 
and found to be perfectly satisfactory 
as to cost and convenience, an im- 
provement, in both respects, upon the 
old method. The large gas range, 
with a hood over it to carry off the 
fumes of gas and food, was in full 
operation when I saw it, doing the 
cooking for the household of 103 per- 
sons in a truly multum in parvo fash- 
ion. This phrase applies to all the de- 
partments of the school. The kitchen 
with many appliances smaller, but 
“far more convenient than the old 
one.”’? The students’ rooms and music 
rooms and every nook and corner 
utilized, all made to subserve the one 
important end. 

After ascending the “grand stair 
case’’ (of pine) we find the Principal's 
room, where she presides with all of 
her old time dignity, tempered with 
that ready humor, one of her greatest 
attractions, and a factor in her man- 
ner of discipline. Here most of her sur- 
roundings that were ‘‘snatched from 
the burning’? make a singular con- 
trast to the crude structure. The 
Brussels carpeting and folding bed of 
carved oak with its large mirror anda 
desk of the same material ; the books 
and some rare pieces of bric-a-brac 
With the view from the window of 
the fine old trees with their bare 
branches interlaced and the dun mead- 
ows reaching far on every side, make 
this a pleasant place for “camping 
out,’’ as all seem to regard these im- 
provised accommodations to which 
teachers and pupils alike have adjust- 
ed themselves in a most admirable 
fashion. 

The faculty and friends of the insti- 

tution are to be congratulated that the 
Seminary, with its magnificent record, 
was not compelled to move from its 
present site, but will continue on with 
an unbroken line among its gradu- 
ates. 
It is a matter of special public inter- 
est that this noble Christian institu- 
tion, oldest in the West, should be 
speedily restored to its former estate, 
more fully equipped than ever for the 
purpose to which it has been conse- 
crated, the higher education of wo- 
men. 





A RECENT careful study of methods 
at Cornell University, shows that 
there is no diminution of effort be- 
cause of the presence of women in the 
lecture and class rooms. On the con- 
trary, the women are an incentive to 
the young men, and the influence of 
the two sexes in their work is found 
to be wholesome and healthful. 





To believe in the heroic, makes 
heroes.” 
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THE DISGRACE REMOVED. 
“I am disgraced, impeached, and baffied here.” 
“  —BHAK. 
Y a vote of 88 to 18, the House of 
Representatives in Jefferson City, 
said, not a tent of the $67,000 appro- 


’ priated for the support of the State 


University, ‘“‘shall be audited or paid 
by the State Treasurer while Prof. 
8. 5. Laws * * * or the present 
Board of Curators are connected with 
said Institution.” 

We stated, years ago, in the columns 
of this JouRNAL that “the Board of 
Curators, in’ continuing Dr. Laws as 
President of the State University, en- 
tailed a lasting disgrace upon them- 
selves and the State of Missouri.” 

The Legislature by their action, 
and the large vote of 83 to 18, seem at 
last to have reached the same con- 
clusion. 

In his speech on Dr. Laws, April 
2d, 1889, Hon. Champ Clark, Chair- 
man of the investigating Committee 
appointed by the Legislature to look 
into the present condition of the State 
University, said: 

‘Under Dr. Laws’ management the 
State University was not even a re- 
spectable grammar school,’ and ‘‘that 
the better the students got to know 
Dr. Laws the more they hated him!”’ 

This seems to be the case not only 
with the students but with the alum- 
ni also. 

We never have asked any vindica- 
tion of our position or for the truths 
we stated about Dr. Laws. We never 
needed any vindication—but it has 
come to us in overwhelming measure. 


ee or 


MULES! 


“A most singular and choice epithet.” 
—SHAK. 


ULES! Yes. Where? Up in 

the State University of Mis- 
souri, at Columbia. What! mules in 
the State University of Missouri? 
Yes! 

Ex-Governor Brockmeyer said some 
time ago that Missouri exported mules 
and imported men ! 

This is apt to be the case until 
there is a change in the ‘‘manage- 
ment’’ of the State University as per 
the recommendation of the two Com- 
mittees who have investigated the 
thing. 

We. clip the following from the Mi- 
nority Report, defending Laws for his 
conduct in calling the students 





‘ “mules.” 


The exact language of the Report 
for Laws’ defence is as follows (we 
use the exact language—see page 7): 

“He [Laws] has been accused of 
using violent language and opprobi- 
ous epithets in the chapel, to the stu- 
dents, and of calling the law students 
mules! when in fact the evidence 
shows that while such language, if 
used, would be highly improper, and 
met with prompt censure, the stud- 
ents upon the several occasions when 
this language was alleged to be used, 
were guilty of conduct unbecoming 
gentlemen with sufficient knowledge 
of a sense of propriety and decorum 


justifying their studentship at Col- 
ege. Legitimate comparisons, some 
of them scriptural quotations, have 
been distorted by some of his enemy 
students into the alleged charges. 

The evidence shows that in a gener- 
al way he did allude to one of the 
students (who, though a grown young 
man, cannot yet See,) that said stud- 
ent was an upstart when he said to 
the President on at least one occasion 
that he (the student) knew as much 
about the capacity of a person fit to 
become a member of the Faculty as 
he (Laws) did. This same young 
man was treated brusquely if not un- 
civilly by Dr. Laws on one occasion, 
when the former had an interview 
with the latter.” 


“Opproprious epithets in the chap- 
el)’ —“law students mules !”” 

Attractive—is it not? We do not 
wonder the Committee find—and re- 
port that 


“We find, much to our mortifica- 
tion, that the young people of our 
State go elsewhere to finish their edu- 
cation, etc.,’’ etc. 


And that the University has been 
under Laws’ management 


“For twelve years, and the deplor- 
3 state of facts exists as above sta- 
ted. 


“Law students mules,’’ forsooth— 
and yet, in the face of this report, 
Laws tells the Legislature that 


“T recognize no man on the face of 
this earth that knows more about the 
University business than I do.’’ 


Perhaps the people of Missouri are 
aching to send their children up toa 
University where the President Laws 
uses “opprobious epithets in ‘the 


chapel” and cal's the students 
“mules.’’ It does not look much like 
it though at present. 


It is quite time Laws stepped down 
and out. The people of Missouri have 
had enough of him. 





NO INJURY TO THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA LINES FROM 
THE COURTS’ DECISION. 





The Chicago and Alton R. R. leads 
off again with avery fast train from 
Chicago to Kansas City—leaving Chi- 
cago about 6 P. M., and reaching 
Kansas City about 9 A. M. next morn- — 
ing. Atlantic City, Cape May, Long 
Think of that! With the Chicago Branch, and kindred resorts along the 
and Alton R. R. it is always speed, coast of New Jersey; Cresson and 
safety and comfort—or comfort, safety other well-known hotels of the Alle- 
and speed—just as you prefer. You gheny mountains, present peculiar at- 
are always sure of these three attrac- | ttactions for the wholesome enjoyment 
tions when you take the Chicago and of a summer outing. The ocean bath- 
Alton between St. Louis and Chicago, ing and the mountain air bring health 
between St. Louis and Kansas City, and happiness. A folder with an ex- 
and vice versa. cellent perspective map showing the 
Mr. 8. H. Knight, under the Plan- location of the mountain and ocean re- 
ter’s House, St. Louis, or Mr. James sorts of the east and giving a briefde- 
Charlton, of Chicao, will cheerfully scription thereof has been issued by 
respond to any inquiries for further | the Pennsylvania Lines and a copy 
information. In fact, all the Agents |™ay be obtained upon application to 
of the Chicago and Alton R. R. are| ©. A- Ford Pittsburgh, Pa. 
full of information about the line. 


| A SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


East to the Monntains and the 
Ocean via the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines. 











“Stow help, is no help.” 


Manual Training School, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS. 


The TENTH YEAR of this highly successful School for Boys will open 


Next September, 


At which time a NEW CLASS OF ONE HUNDRED BOYS will be 
admitted. VACANCIES IN THE UPPER CLASSES will also be filled. 


Requisitas far Admiseion to the Firat Year Class: 

Candidates must be at least 14 years old ; they must be thorough in Arith- 
metic through Percentage and Interest ; they must be clear and accurate in 
oral analysis of arithmetical examples; they must be familiar with Political 
Geography and able to draw reasonably accurate maps from memory; they 
must spell well, write well, and compose well. 

Boys who can present certificates of admission to the St. Louis High School 
or to schools of equal grade, will be avcepted without further examination. 

Pupils of lower grades are not advised to try the Examination unless they 
are at least 16 years old. It is not an advantage to secure admission if poorly 
prepared; failure and disappointment are sure to follow. 

CANDIDATES may send in their names at any time. 


THE FIRST EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD ON 
Monday, June roth, from 9 till 3 o’clock. 
A SEGOND EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
Friday, September 13th. 








HE decision of the United States! 
Court against the vestibule on 
Wagner sleeping cars does not in any 
manner whatever unfavorably affect 
the Pullman vestibule cars originally | 
placed upon and still running over the 
great and popular Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, but on the contrary bears the 
highest testimony to their value. 
This vestibule improvement estab- 
lishes the sleeping car equipment of 
the Pennsylvania Lines as in the lead 
of allits competitors for New York pas- 
senger traffic, and the immediate con- 
nections which are made with ‘ The 
Pennsylvania Limited” and “ The 
Pennsylvania Special” through eith- 
er Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
or Chicago, bring those accommodating 
and successful trains, with the new, 
magnificent and incomparable Pull- 
man vestibule sleeping, dining and 
library car serviie within the reach 
of all eastern travelers at moderate 
terms and upon most acceptable con- 
ditions. They are unequalled on any 
other railway system in the world and 
we therefore unhesitatingly commend 
them to all who desire uafailing ex- 





ae luxurious comfort and abso- 
ute safety while traveling. 





The preference will be given, first, to those bearing Certificates of Qualifi- 
cation ; second, to those earliest enrolled as Candidates. Boys at a distance 
may be examined under the supervision of a local teacher. All applicants 
should present certificates of good character 
* Parents not familiar with our aims and methods may be interested to 

now : 


- The School does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great many tools. 

. Itis not the aim of the School to make mechanics. 

- Equal attention is paid to Literature, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work and Drawing. 

There is no opportunity to earn money at the School. 

The Course of Study must be taken in regular order. 

Each day’s program has two hours forshop-work and four for recitations and drawing. 

- Boys with bad habits are not wanted and will not be retained. 

The full course of training in the School covers three years, 

+ Graduates are prepared to enter a high-grade Technical School, to go into business, or to 
enter upon any occupation requiring a well-disciplined mind and hand. 
10. The Diploma of the School entitles the holder to admission to the Freshman Polytechnic 

Class in the University without examination. 
A Catalogue, giving the Course of Study and Practice, the Theory and 
Method of the School, with items of Fees, Expense, &c., together with sets of 
old Examination Questions, will be sent on application. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, May 1, 1889. 5-22-5t 


THE STENOGRAPH, 


The Wonderful Shorthand Machine. 
Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one-third the 
time other systems require; speed as great as any other, 
now in use for all kinds of shorthand work. It can be 
learned from the Manual without any previous knowledge 
of shorthand, In the hands of an intelligent operator it 
never fails to properly do any kind of shorthand work. 
Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for Manual. 


Price Reduced to $25. 


Weight, 3% 


U. S. STENOGRAPH CO., 


402 N. 3d Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


eenresherr 
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JERIAH BONHAM, Washington, D.C. ) p,: 
j. B. MERWIN St. Louis.............. | Editors 
CERTAINLY, members of both 


Houses of Congress in Washington 
ought tobe paid a salary of at least 
ten thousand dollars a year. More 
than this—each United States Senator 
and Member of the House ot Repre- 
sentatives ought to be allowed a priv- 
ate secretary, whose services should 
also be paid out of the general fund. 
Those at all conversant with the va- 
ried and arduous duties of these mem- 


bers of Congress, would not make any ' 


objection to such a measure. 


Ss. 
a 





But few people realize at all how 
much time and money members of 
Congress spend in doing private er- 
rands for their constituency. If they 
did realize this, they would vote them 
adequate salaries and a private sec- 
retary. 





sé 
ad 


SUFFRAGE AND EDUCA- 
TION. 
“* The basis of reliable suffrage 
is Education.”’ 
“The question did at first so stagger me 
Bearing a state of mighty momentin’t.” 


—SHAK. 





DITORS AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION : 

Article 15 of the Constitution of the 
United States is as follows: ‘The 
right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or any State on 
aocount of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” 

If Congress has no power to limit 
the right to vote and hold office in 
view of this 15th Amendment so as to 
exclude the totally ignorant, unable 
to read even the Constitution in any 
language, and also those who openly 
denounce the fundamental principles 
of our Government, there should be an 
additional amendment submitted to 
the States, which would debar those 
ignorant or disloyal citizens from this 
high and sacred privilege. 

The responsibility of voting and hold- 
ing office in the United States should 
be withdrawn from the unqualified 
and disorganizing element composed 
of the totally ignorant, or those who 
are opposed to the principles on which 
our Government is established, like 
anarchists or monarchists, and with- 
hold their allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion. These would degrade this high 
privilege to the level of their own 
darkened intellect or rebellous inten- 


tions. It wo ld tend todrag dow t»> of voters who are unable even to read /the entire public school 
the diso:der and misrule of former | theminany language, and whomustde- | of each State. 


ages our enlightened and liberal insti- 
tutions of the nineteenth century, 
founded by intelligent and patriotic 
men, and not by an ignorant rabble or 
by anarchists or monarchists. 


RIGHTS RESFRVED. 


The rights obtained under the 15th 
Article of the Constitution should be 
reserved to those whose powers of in- 
telligence have not been completely 
dwarfed misled or obliterated by the 
hideous monster of ignorance, which, 
untouched by a single ray from the 
splendors of the Almighty’s mind, 
holds the human intellect imprisoned 
and barred from the light and intelli- 
gence of the presentage. 


Before our Nation can produce and 
perpetuate by the ballot a truly en- 
lightened, free and perfect republican 
form of Government, the powers of 
the ballot should be wielded by those 
who are qualified in some manner to 
ascertain the great principles by 
which it is sustained, as well as toun- 
derstand the importance of its preser- 
vation. The ballot should not be given 
to those who denounce the Constitu- 
tion of Government, or who are 
too ignorant to inform themselves 
of its nature. It should not be 
made such an easy thing to qualify, 
| a8 a voter, as to degrade the privilege. 
| If a person living in this country wish- 
' es to vote he should be required to ap- 
pear before a Commission appointed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
loyalty, intelligence and other quali- 
fications of the applicant, prescribed 
by the Constitution. Without some 
such safeguard the ignorant rabble of 
great cities like New York and Chica- 
go, with thousands of emigrants from 
theslums of Europe as voters, or com- 
binations of monarchists or anarchists 
opposed to our Constitution, would be 
able at some future day to hurl this 
Nation from the position it has reach- 
ed through years of study, labor and 
peril. 





When this reform is inaugurated 
and full provision is made to educate 
all the people so as to fit them for vo- 
ters, we can periodically place the 
Government of Cities, States and the 
general Government in the hands of 
those really qualified to attend to the 
business of t eir several offices and 
maintain the integrity of our laws and 
the Constitution. This reform will 
not throw the Government into the 
hands of the rich, as much as the 
present unrestricted ballot will do, 
which is subject to both abuse and 
purchase. It seems like folly to draft 
| two ‘platforms containing opposing 
principles of political economy, one 
_dietated by the leaders of one party 
and the other by those of a different 
,and antagonistic party, yet both the 
result often of careful study by the 
brightest talent and best learning of 
the country, and then submit these 
two diverging policies to the decision 








pend upon unscrupulous demagogues 
and treacherous leaders to tell them 
how they should vote and read their 
ballots for them, or buy the privilege 
of selecting a ticket for them. The 
principle of truth, honor and justice 
thus often outraged. 


IMPERIL THE STATE. 


When those thus disqualified by 
reason of their ignorance, or on ac- 
count of their opposition to this gov- 
ernment, find out that they cannot 
vote, they will, in many cases, look 
about f»r some means to qualify as vo- 
ters. Theignorant willbe stimulated to 
study and thedisloyal will be prompt- 
ed to reconsider his views of repub- 
lican institutions. Those who have not 
ambition enough to acquire the edu- 
cation requisite for intelligent voting 
should not be permitted to imperil the 
welfare of the state by a blind exercise 
of so important a power, and those 
who do not believe in our form of gov- 
ernment should not be enfranchised 
by its Constitution. 

A change will come over the charac- 
ter of the occupants of the numerous 
offices in the gift of the people, when 
the voters are persons of sufficient in- 
telligence to read for themselves the 
notices of elections and to find out the 
qualifications of those asking their 
support, as well as what they are ex- 
pected to do when elected. Those who 
are incompetent and irresponsible 
would not receive places of im- 
portance, but all departments of 
the national, state and muni- 
cipal governments would prob- 
ably be supplied with officers suited 
to the discharge of the duties for which 
they would be elected, and those who 
vote would not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of absolute competency. 
The more all voters are educated and 
elevated morally and intellectnally, 
the more intelligent and honest will be 
their public representatives, while a 
higher grade of civilization will be 
reached and maintained. At the time 
of this change of the Constitution each 
State should authorize ts governor to 
appoint a Commission formed of intel- 
ligent citizens whose duties would be 
to look after the educational welfare 
of the State. Their duties should he 
performed in connection with those 
who are in charge of the existing pub- 
lic school system of each State. They 
should pass upon the qualifications of 
voters and seek to take such measures 
as will make all voters intelligent. 


They should bring before the legisla-| 


tors of each State practical plans for 
educational reforms when needed, es- 


pecially at the South, This Commission 
should be composed of a number of in- | 


telligent citizens who, besides looking 


after the general educational interests | 
of the State, should act as trustees of 


a 
FREE UNIVERSITY, 


to be maintained in each State 
and operated in connection with 
system 
Thus building up and 








perpetuating in each State a connect- 
ed. and uniform system with its 
schools, colleges, universities, and 
commissions for qualifying voters. 

As a brilliant star mounted in the 
heavens, shedding its glittering rays 
down through space for unlimited 


time, giving an impulse of joy to the 


Universe and whose destiny is to illu- 
mine worlds yet to be created and 
gladden human hearts in the advanc- 
ing ages; so this principle of basing 
the elective franchise in a great Re- 
public upon education and loyalty to 
our institutionsand making it a part 
of the written Constitution will shed 
a radiance of perpetual lustre down 
the path of coming time and quicken 
and enlighten the minds of countless 
generations who are to live and wisely 
control the eventful future of our 
country’s history. 
BARTON A. ULRICH. 


~~ 





PLENTY OF MONEY. 


“Something he left imperfect in the b ao 
—SHAK. 





T° seems that when United States 
Treasurer Hyatt vacates his office 
and turns the money, now on hand, 
over to his successor in office, Mr. 
Huston, just appointed by President 
Harrison, that all the money will 
have to be counted. 
There is $150,000,000 of silver. 
There is 25,000,000 of gold. 
There is over 300,000,000 of silver cer- 
tificates. 
There is over 200,000,000 of bonds. 


Or about  $675,000,000 

now idle in the United States Treas- 
ury. With the menace of over six 
millions of illiterates would it not be 
wise to appropriate $77,000,000 for ed- 
ucation ? 

Such a bill has passed the United 
States Senate three times ~President 
Harrison voting with forty-three other 
Senators for the measure. 

We hope the four hundred thousand 
teachers will sign petitions and agi- 
tate for the distribution of this $77,- 
000,000 for education. 

Our teachers need more compensa- 
tion—the children need longer, better 
terms of schools. $77,000,000 distribu- 
tedon the basis of illiteracy would 
help materially in both these direc- 
tions. Let us take hold of this im- 
portant matter now in all the States. 

LET us appreciate, magnify and 
glorify the will and devotion of our 
teachers. It is their work which 
makes men strong and virtuous and 
the nation great. 











FAITHFUL service in school or of- 
fice to-day affords no assurance of 
continued employment. This is all 
wrong, and civil service rules—not 
“gpoils’’—should be made to apply in 
all these cases. 

All men, and women too, should 


devote acertain part of their time to 
the general concerns of the commun- 

in which they live, as much as to 
their daily business. Political action 
is a part of daily business. 





A. 
7 
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PROF. R. N. ROARK. 
PRESIDENT OF THE GLASGOW NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL, KENTUCKY. 


“A piece of work rich and bravely done.” 
—SHAK. 





ROF. R. N. Roark is another of 

the rising young educators of the 
South, who are by their wise, patient, 
efficient labor, lifting the whole peo- 
ple on to a higher plain of living and 
action. 

By influences as irresistible as the 
law of gravitation, or the rising and 
falling of the ocean tides, these teach- 
ers bring intelligence, progress and 
power. 

Prof Roark was born in Kentucky ; 
has taught largely, constantly and 
successfully in her private schools, 
studying carefully from the standpoint 
of experience their strength and their 
power, as well as their weakness and 
their defects. 

After this experience, he took a 
course of training in Lebanon (Ohio) 
Normal School, winning there his de- 
gree of A. B. and teaching successful- 
ly in the same institution for four con- 
secutive years. He was thus brought 
into immediate and constant contact 
with the live, progressive members of 
the profession from every State in the 
Union. 

In this field of ‘Comparative Peda- 
gogy’’ he made the most of his oppor- 
tunities to study the elements of train- 
ing and character which make success 
or cause defeat. 

In 1885 he was invited unanimously 
by the “ Board of Control’’ of the 

GLASGOW NORMAL SCHOOL 
to take the position of President of 


. that Institution. His administration 


of its affairs has been wise, liberal and 
successful to an eminant degree; and 
here, again, in the management and 
control of teachers and pupils he has 
enjoyed special opportunities to learn 
just what is needed to make the 
schools of the South practical, efficient 
and successful. He has again given 
the closest study to the points of 
their weakness as well as of their 
strength. 

He is equally at home in his work 


and inspiring the teachers, or on the 
platform for a popular evening lec- 
ture, showing the relation of the teach- 
er to the prosperity of the State, and 
the enrichment of the Commonwealth 
by the spread of intelligence. Prof. 
Roark believes in the education of the 
whole man, morally and physically, 
as well as mentally, and this full 
training, this broader and higher cul- 
ture, has been one of his chief and pe- 
culiar characteristics. 

He is yet a young man and, we pre- 
dict for him a career as extended and 
brilliant as it will be useful. 





DAKOTA. 


“The people praise her for her virtues.” 
—SHAK. 





| poe: is growing in the best de- 
velopment of this new State. 

Prof. W.H.H. Fate, in turning over 
the office of County Superintendent to 
his successor, gives some sensible and 
practical advice to the teachers, tax- 
payers and school officers, which we 
commend to the attent'on of our 
teachers in all the States. 

He says: 


‘‘We should keep the interests of 
the schools before the people con- 
stantly. Nothing elsecan do much to 
advance them. The schools cannot 
rise higher than the public apprecia- 
tion of the cause of education. 

Constant waking of the public mind 
is needed. 

Let us have school entertainments, 
school commencements, popular edu- 
cational meetings. They command at- 
tention and thought, and build up 
an intelligence and interest that bears 
precious fruit. 

it is only by means of skilled labor 
wisely and intelligently directed that 
a people can become or remain per- 
manently prosperous and happy; it 
is only by means of honest voters that 
law and liberty can be preserved and 
maintained, and it is only by means 
of a still more complete education ot 
all the classes that human ty can rise 
into higher A of social evolution. 
There is no slavery so oppressive as 
ignorance.”’ 


Prof. Andrew Kemp says: 


“Believing that the work done by 
ex-Superintendent Fate to grade the 
schools under a uniform course of 
study and method of organization to 
be commendable and already well ap- 
proved by intelligent educators of 
other counties, as well as our own, 
and also by a large per cent. of the 
patrons of the schools, I announce 
that I will take up the work where he 
laid it down, and go forward practi- 
eally in the same manner.’’ 





THESE complex problems of society 
demand the best thought of the best 
citizens for their proper solution. 

The teachers contribute constantly 
in this direction by the work they do 
in the schools, and so recompense the 
community a thousandfold for the 
salaries paid them for their important 
services. 





How can an ignorant person evolve 
light and justice and progress from 
his own darkness? What does he 
know of the obligations and respon- 
sibilities of civilized society? It is 
cheaper and more Christian to teach 





as an Institute conductor, instructing 


than it is to punish ! 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


Tis asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By theuse of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; thediscipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Onhy ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Mips, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifiing expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 

eee SS eee ee 

“T HAVE fourteen reasons for obey- 
ing the command of my ‘boss’ in vo- 
ting,’’? said one of the poor white 
slaves in this State the other day—‘‘a 


wife and thirteen small children.” 
oo or 


SEVERAL persons interested in the 
success of the measure for Federal 
Aid to education on the basis of illit- 
eracy in the States, have ordered cop- 
ies of this JouRNAL containing argu- 
ments in favor of the Blair Bill, for 
general distribution among those not 
well informed as to the necessity and 
constitutionality of this bill. We are 
glad to furnish these extra copies for 
this purpose. 

This effort might be—and we think 
ought to be—largely increased. 

We shall be glad to send copies of 
this JoURNAL containing the Blair 
Bill, or copies with lists of the forty 
four United States Senators who are 
in favor of the Bill, or copies con- 
taining the amounts each State will 
reveive as an addition to the present 
school fund. 

Stamps or currency can be sent by 


those who feel disposed to send extra 
copies to lists of names = may 
furnish, and the JOURNAL will go by 





first mail, 


Long-Standing 


Blood Diseases are cured by 
the persevering use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


This medicine is an Alterative, and 
causes a radical change in the system. 
The process, in some cases, may not be 
quite so rapid as in others; but, with 
persistence, the result is certain. 
Read these testimonials : — 

** For two years I suffered from a se- 
vere pain in my a side, and had 
other troubles caused by a torpid liver 
and dyspepsia. After giving several 
medicines a fair trial without a cure, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was greatly benefited by the first bottle, 
and after taking five bottles I was com- 
pistely cured.’’—John W. Benson, 70 

awrence st., Lowell, Mass. 

Last May a large carbuncle broke out 
onmyarm. The usual remedies had no 
effect and I was confined to my bed for 
eight weeks. A friend induced me to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Less than three 
bottles healed the sore. In all my expe- 
rience with medicine, I never saw more 


Wonderful Results. 


Another marked effect of the use of this 
medicine was the strengthening of my 
sight.’”— Mrs. Carrie Adams, Holly 
Springs, Texas. 

“T had a dry scaly humor for years, 
and suffered terribly ; and, as my broth- 
er and sister were similarly afflicted, I 
presume the malady is hereditary. Last 
winter, Dr. Tyron, (of Fernandina, 
Fla.,) recommended me to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and continue it for a year. 
For five months I took it daily. I have 
not had a blemish upon my body for the 
last three months.” —T. E. Wiley, 146 
Chambers st., New York City. 

“Last fall and winter I was troubled 
with a dull, heavy pain in my side. I 
did not notice it much at first, but it 
gradually grew worse until it became 
almost unbearable. During the latter 
part of this time, disorders of the stom- 
ach and liver increased my troubles. I 
began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and, 
after faithfully continuing the use of 
this medicine for some months, the pain 
disappeared and I was completely 
cured.” —Mrs. Augusta A. Furbush, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





WHat life or soul can there be in 
imitating these imitations by these 
imitators of dry ‘‘methcds.”’ 

IGNORANCE and illiteracy means 
the assassination of democracy. 


+20 





OuR tax-payers and school officers, 
too understand now that good, Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely. 
(see secs. 48 and 48) that directors shall 





rovide these nec esary articles. ° 
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THE teachers and educators of Lou- 
isiana deserve and should receive 
more adequate compensation for their 
faithful and valuable services. The 
school terms, too, should be made 
longer in all parts. of the State. 

We are giad to receive and forward 
numerously signed petitions for the 
passage of the measure granting Fed- 
eral Aid to education. 

Louisiana needs now, and would 
secure nearly four millions of money 
for school purposes by the passage of 
the Blair Bill. 

Push on the petitions and agitate 
the subject in every parish in the 
State. Thatis the way to succeed. 





THE schools still need your aid ; and 
let the people cite with pride, what 
you have done /or them. 


INTELLIGENCE alone repairs itself 
by its very exhaustion. The more it 
is diffused, the more it is prolific, so 
let us write of, speak for and stand 
for the great things our teachers do. 








Some people seem to think that so- 
clety means a warfare waged by 
those who have neither brains, mon- 
ey nor virtue, against those who work 
for all these. Our teachers train the 
children to something better than 
this. 





We feyr our teachers and school 
officers do not weigh quite as caie- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal School, Indiana: 

“The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.” 

This is true because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done, ‘‘ with these proper 
tools for teaching.” 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these ‘‘helps’’ more 
than any one else. 

Provision shou'd be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. 


GET some ‘tools to work with,” 
early in thesession. You can do ten 
times as much work and ten times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
without these “helps.” 

Get ‘‘some tools to work with.” 


RS 


“ALL happiness is in the mind,” 





RECENT LITERATURE. 


An extended reply to Prof. Hux- 
ley’s article on “Agnosticism,” which was pub- 
lished in the last number of ‘'The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly,” will appearin the May issue of 
that magazine. This view of the other side of 
the subject is given by Rev. Dr. Henry Wace, 
Principal of King’s College, and the Bishop of 
Peterborough, whose earlier utterances had been 
criticised by Prof. Huxley. 





Tue J. B. Lippincott Co. have just 
issued Vol. III. of the new edition of Cuam- 
Bers’ Encycror“pia, Teachers and pupils 
will find ia the articles on Caicago and Charles- 
ton, Cincinnati and Detroit, Cleveland and other 
cities, much with which to reinforce themselves 
in their study of history and geography. The 
States of Connecticut and Colorado, Delaware 
and Dakota, are also noticed at length, The six 
fine maps are also an important feature; the 
print is excellent, and altogether the third vol- 
ume is one of superior excellence. 

The topics treated extend from COatarrh to 
Dion, and include important subjects like Celts, 
by Prof. Rhys; Chemistry, Ohili, China, Chol- 
era; Christianity, by E. de Pressense; Circula 
tion, Coal, Color, Consumption, Cotton, Criminal 
Law, Currency; The Darwinian Theory, by 
Prof, Patrick Geddes; D rk, Di 4, Diet, 
Digestion, and many others of equal interest. In 
Biography we have Cervantes, Chatham, Chau- 
cer, Cicero, Colenso, Coleman, Coleridge, Cow- 
per, Cranmer, Cromwell, Dante, Demosthenes, 
DeQuincey, Descartes and Dickens—a remark- 
able list. 








G. P. Purnam’s Sons send out Vol. 
Il, of Poztry AND Ficrion, by Charles F. 
Richardson. We are led to a-k promptly and 
vigorously for Vol. I. of AMERICAN LITERA 
TURE. 

Vol. IT. is such a refreshment to the soul in 
the beauty and vigor of its statements, dress and 
interpretation that we cannot spare long out of 
our life its companion. 

Mr. Richardson says: “It is my opinion that 
only one true poem was produced in America 
befure {800” ; but he fills his volume of near- 
ly five hundred pages with so much of worth and 
wealth from that time on, that we can—if he #s 
wrong—forgive him for not finding but one genu- 
ine poem written by an American previous to 
that time. 

It is well to study carefu'ly his fixed processes 
of criticism; but it is better to get the great in- 
spirations which he gives us in his treatment of 
our favorites. He says: 

“ Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Motley, 
are all well able to take care of their own repu- 
tations. The development of Hawthorne's geni- 
usis to be studied as impartially as we study 
Dante, and in the same quiet way. And let us 
not give to John Norton or Samuel Penhallow or 
Mather Byles or Robert Calef or Nathaniel Mor- 
ton or Percival or Mrs. Sigourney time and 
thought which belong to more greater and lasting 
names,” 

He cites E. R. Sill’s six lines on “‘Life’’ as ex- 
pressing in terse and remarkable words the prop- 
er application of ideals to daily duty. 
“Forenoon and afternoon and night—Forenoon 
And afternoon and night—Forenoon, and—what? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is Life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm—this night a prayer— 
And timeis conquered, and thy crown is won.”’ 

We havein this volume, as you see, old and 
new friends at their dest. 

All we read in Vol. II, only stimulates our anx- 
iety to get hold of and read Vol. I. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have certain- 
ly rendered the world a great service in the publi- 
cation of Zwo Volames of Proverss, Maxims 
AND PHRASES OF ALL AGz8, compiled by Rob- 
ert Christy, of Washington, D. C. . 

We have been trying for weeks to swirg round 
to the point where we could state the worth and 
wealth of these 

* © * * Jewels five vrords long, 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever.” 











The compiler says modestly that he “does not 
venture to claim for his work either complete- 
ness or perfection,” but that ‘‘he has conscien- 
tiously endeavored to make it asefud and instruc- 
tive.” Certainly he has achieved a great suc- 
cess. We have seen nothing in any existing work 
in the same department of literature which will 
bear any sort of comparison to these two magnif- 
icent volumes comprising over thirieen hundred 
pages of these maxims, phrases, and proverbs 
“of all ages,” reaching from ‘‘Abilities’’ on to 
“Zeal.” 

There is a full index of words, from which sub- 
jects may also be found. The binding is elegant, 
and the two volumes form a great treasure house 
of the best things the world has yet produced. 

Teachers, reading circles, editors, ministers, 
lawyers, and all others who would find the best 
in the shertest space, will furnish their libraries 
with these volumes. 





Mr. W.C. BARDEEN, of Syracuse, 
N. Y¥., sends out an elegant volume. entitled 
Tue Tree or MytHo.ocy, Its Growth and 


Fruitage. Genesis of the Nursery Tale, Saws of 
Folk Lore, Etc. A Study by Charles D. B. 
Mills. 


We quote from the “foreword” of the author 
some sentences which will give our readers the 
key to what the author has attempted to do. 

**This essay is tentative; it seeks to ascertain 
fomething of the origin, the nature, and the 
growth of ‘myth,’ what it primarily was, and 
what has come of it, It hardly more at best than 
feels around, almost gropingly, to catch some 
impression of the objects with which this dim 
realm is full, 

It is a wonderful fact we have in this piece of 
history we call Mythology. It is on its finer, 
nobler side, the celebration by the soul of its sense 
of the mystery, the indescribable beauty of na- 
ture and of life, the uttered song of its wonder and 
its love. It is of a theme that must engage and fix 
the attention more and more as the mind of man 
is opened and drawn with ever increasing curios- 
ity and instruction ter-:ad the record of his past, 
and the intimations told in pruphecy of its fu- 
ture.”’ 





“SHALL WE TEACH GEOLOGY?” 
(Prof. Winchell’s New Book.) 

Besides being an earnest and able scientist, 
Prof. Winchell has evidently a clear understand- 
ing ot the needs of preparatory schools. He has 
studied the Psychological development of the 
child as well as rocks and fossils, and he shows 
thatif we would pursue the natural method of in- 
struction, we shall find the fields of elementary 
science, especially that of geology, the most 
profitable to cultivate. On account of this meth- 
odof treating the subject the book is a valuable 
one for the teacher. It is more systematic and 
extended, and is devoted mainly to the consider- 
ation of geology and not to the sciences in gener- 
al; butit is in effect a reiteration of the plea for 
acquainting children with the elements of sci- 
ence, made by Faraday, and since urged by 
Tyndall, Huxley and Spencer. 


Being himself a classical scholar as well asa 
scientist, Prof. Winchell is well qualifiéd to com- 
pare tie value of these two departments as means 
of education at the present day. He takes the 
ground which every educator must take who is 
not bound by the shackles of tradition, that we 
have reached a stage when it is not necessary 
that every man and weman should know Latin 
and Greek in order to be well educated. 


Our own language has attained to such a de- 
gree of comprehensiveness and flexibility that it 
is capable of expressing all that has been conceiv- 
ed by the human mind in the past as well as the 
present. No one will entertain a doubt, nor does 
Prof. Winchell express any, that a vast amount 
of mental discipline and culture may be derived 
from the study of the classics; but in this age 
there are so many other things imperatively 
demanding attention that it becomes necessary to 
inquire whether in the limited time which the 
masses have in which to obtain an education, 
the same mental discipline cannot be obtained by 
means of those departments of study that have a 
more direct bearing upon our daily life. 

Prof. Winchell says: “‘Perceptions are the an- 





tecedents and conditions of sense—memory, of 
imagination and of induction. They are also the 
conditions of the awaking from slumber of those 
intuitive cognitions of necessary truths which 
regulate and control all human actions. Per 

ceptions, in other words, are the antecedent con- 
ditions of all knowledge and of all power of 
knowledge. Ina more obvious sense they are 
the sole means of communication with the ex- 
ternal world. They find therefore a more con- 
stant and more diversified and more essential use 
than any other of our intellectual powers. The 
most widely and variously exercised of our facul- 
ties are those which most demand the improve- 
ment of judicious culture, To learn how to eb- 
serve most advantageously should be one of the 
chief ends of education. The educational system 
which neglects to provide for the due develop- 
ment, and the early development of powers and 
habits of observation, supplies a form of culture 
which is signally defective.” 

He shows that Geology is eminently fitted to 
give the training here indicated. The examining 
and classifying of the common minerals forms a 
useful and pleasant exercise for children, and the 
investigation of the formation of the universe, its 
wonderful laws and its mighty ages, will furnish 
food for exalted conceptions and profound 
thought to the mature mind. 

For all our comforts, for all that makes the life 
of to-day so much fuller than the life of the 
past, we are indebted to science. The common- 
est industries now demand sonie scientific know]- 
edge, and half the physical sufferings of the 
world are the result of ignorance in regard to a 
few important scientific laws. Such books as 
this of Prof. Winchell’s are much needed, and 
should be read by all in any way interested in ed- 
ucation, AuGusTa TOvELL. 





Mr. Henry Kina@, of the St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat, will have an article in the May 
Century contrasting the Western with the East- 
ern soldier in the American Civil War. 





“THE Saloon as a Political Power,” 
will be discussed in the Forum for May, by E. 
H. Crosby. The saloon has presented a problem 
of practical politics by reason of the power which 
it wields; growth of tle saloon keeper and of the 
brewer as a political factor; illustrations drawn 
from several States; how a Congressman was 
elected first as a Republican then as a Democrat 
by the same brewers; experiments in several 
states with (1) prohibition, (2) local option, (3) 
high license; degrees of success ot each; need to 
lay aside quarrels about details until this corrupt- 
ing power in politics is overthrown; its effects 
in debauching the ballot-box and in encouraging 
the sale of office. 


Washington's Letter to Benjamin 
Harrisen, Governur of Virginia, in 1784, on the 
Potomac n vigation scheme and the general 
question of the opening of the West, has jnst been 
added by the directors of the Old South Studies 
in History to their new general series of Old 
South Leaflets. They have also added Washi-g- 
ton’s circular letter to the governors of the States 
on disbanding the army, in 1783;—a letter which 
Washington himself felt to be so important, that 
he termed it his ‘‘legacy”’to‘he American people, 
and which discusses the political problems of 
the time so seriously and thoroughly that it should 
be read everywhere to-day along with the Fare- 
well Address. The Farewell Address [No. 4], 
and the First Inaugural, April 30, 1789, [No. 
10], have already appeared in this series of Old 
South Leafiets, which now numbers sixteen is- 
sues, each costing only five cents. The present- 
ation of these important papers in this cheap 
form is a notable means of popular education in 
History. All the Leaflets are accompanied by 
useful Notes by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the editor of 
the Series. The Notes accompanying the Letter 
to Governor Harrison, a letter of which far too 
little is known, show that no man of that time 
was so sagacious and far-sighted with re- 
gard to the future of the Great West as Wash- 
ington. These Leafiets should be read by every 
one at this Washington Centennial time. They 
are published by D.O. Heath & Oo., Boston New 
York and Chicago, 
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From present indications it seems 
that the next Congress will pass the 
Blair Bill, and we are pleased to learn 
that President Harrison is favorably 
inclined towards the measure, so that 
he will be likely to sign the bill when 
it is adopted. With the adoption of 
this beneficent measure, the difficul- 
ties attending the “Southern Educa- 
tional Problem’’ will be greatly redu- 
ced both in number and complexity. 

The number of teachers who have 
consecrated themselves to the work 
is being slowly increased; and the 
pressing need of the country now is 
more money, with which to sustain 
the scho”ls for a longer period, thus 
giving the children--the future citi- 
zens—perhaps double the educational 
advantages which they now enjoy. 

With longer terms and better salar- 
ies, the teachers can afford to make 
more special preparation for their 
work. 


A MAN is not expected to take up 
his pill bags and begin the practice 
of medicine without first studying his 
profession ; neither should the teach- 
er, who has to do with the mental 
instead of the physical being, be per- 
mitted to enter the work until he has 
studied the principles upon which de- 


pends his success. 
PES EER i Sonera 


EDUCATION means the full and 
harmonious development of all the 
faculties; but how is the teacher to 
train the mind unless he has made 
some investigation into the workings 
of the mind itself? Let us, then, 
train our teachers to teach. 








THE anarchist is not an educated 
man—though he may know nore 
about the manufacture and use of ex- 
plosives than any oneelse. His edu- 
cation is deficient in this—that he has 
not learned of the responsibilities 
resting upon him as a citizen and fac- 
tor of the Government, nor the moral 
obligations due from him to himself, 
to his countrymen and to his Cre- 
ator. 

As teachers we should educate the 
children in these directions, so that 
their lives of obedience to law and co- 
operation may be pleasant and profit- 
able. 


GIVE us a practically educated con- 
stituency in morals—and fraud will 
soon disappear. As citizens and vo- 
ters, men must learn to think and 
to know moral obligation for them- 
selves. 





Ir has been truly said that the 
printed page is the channel through 





| late the printed page. R. 


the papers are pure and elevating in 


broadcast over the country. Circu- 


~chractaspana : 
TEACHERS and school officers, as 
well as many tax-payers, are signing 
and sending in to us petitions for the 
passage of the Blair Bill. 

Give us the facts as to its necessity, 
and we will furnish the arguments as 
to its constitutionality. 

Mississippi, you remember, would 
receive an addition to her school fund 
of nearly five millions of dollars by the 
passage of this measure. Two of her 
United States Senators have voted for 
this beneficent measure. 

This amount is needed now to pay 
more adequate salaries to the teach- 
ers; to make the school terms longer 
and to increase the school facilities in 
all directions and in all parts of the 
State, so that the illiterate youth now 
coming on to the stage of action may 
be prepared to discharge the respon- 
sible duties of American citizenship. 








WE are pleased to notice that our 
friends, H. M. Strader and O. H. P. 
Grundon have established them- 
selves as Manufacturers’ Agents. 

They are General Agents in this 
territory for the popular World Type 
Writer, and for other office and house- 
hold requisites. 

They have added also a Purchasing 
Department, and will suppy any- 
thing in the market. We commend 
this feature especially to our friends 
ai a distance. 

Their office is 610 Walnut Street 
St. Louis, Mo. : 
We cordially commend their enter- 
prise. 





Work for Workers! Are you ready for work, 
and do you want to make money? Then write to 
B. F. Johnson & Co. of Richmond, Va., and see 
if they cannot help you. 


A WORD ABOUT CORSETS. 
A corset may be an instrument of 
torture and disease or it may be a 
means of comfort and health. The 
ideal corset is one which allows free- 
dom and ease in the movements of the 
body, while possessing sufficient firm- 
ness to prevent the wrinkling of the 
dress. rsets stiffened with whale- 
bone and steel are rigid and uncom- 
fortable and very liable to break; on 
the other hand, those stiffened with 
cord or twine are too soft to retain 
their shape. 

To meet these difficulties, the enter- 
prising firm of Warner Bros., nine 
years ago, introduced a new material 
called Coraline, which is intermediate 
in stiffness between whalebone and 
cord. It preserves the shape of the 
corset perfectly, it is very flexible and 
absolutely unbreakable. 

Coraline is made only by Warner 
Bros., and is used by them in twelve 





which we are to reach and inspire the ; § 
masses. How important it is then 
that teachers should see to it that 


tone, and that they be scattered EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 
A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughis, Colds & Throat Affections. 
In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 


OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsi 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, pim- 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. It is 
made from perfectly pure materials, and is most 
healing and invigorat me to the skin, keeping it in 
a fresh, ciean and healthy condition. Sold by drug- 
gists and fancy goods dealers, or sent by mail one 
cake for 25 cts, or three for 60 cts. by the pro- 
prietors. 


R.H McDONALD DRUG GO., 
532 Washington St., New York. 


Tutt’s Pills 


The dyspeptic, the debilitated, wheth- 
er from excess of work of mind or 
body, drink or exposure in 


Malarial Regions, 


will find Tutt’s Pills the most mial 
conteaataee ever offered the suffering 
nva ° 


Try Them Fairly. 


A vigorous body, pure blood, stro 
nerves and a cheerful mind will result 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ADJUSTABLE Cr UTCH. asaeciSt.. 








Send for Circular. Iron wood rods. Nickel clasps. 
Stro: gest combination known, 
4-22 GiFfrorD Mrc. Co., Watertown N. Y. 





| 00 Popular Songs and illus, catalogue, 
only 10c. 3 books 2c. THURBER & Co. 
1-22-7t Bay Shore, N.Y. 
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flammation of the Throat and Lungs, @ | ojey, 


1889—"‘IRON AND STEEL.”’—1889 
The Latest and Brightest C hrist- 
and New Year’s Annual. 


mas 
Teachers Get It. Students Get It. 


Thousands of readers who have scanned wiih 
eager delight the pages of “Watt Stephens, tie 
Genius of ae 5)» “ Voltagal, the Genius 
of Electricity” (1886), ‘‘ Petroleum and Natural 
Gas” (1887), and “‘ Coal and Coke”’ (1888), will be 
happy to know that the latest addition to the fa 
mous Rock ISLAND serles, “Iron and Steel” 
(1889), dedicated to the “* Boys and Girls of Amer- 
ica,” is now ready for distribution. 

Enclose ten (10) cents in coin or stamps (for 
postage) and your address, written plainly to 
Geo. pe Y peng - eral big oy Pas- 
sen ent, Chicago, and a copy sent 
weeey return mail. ‘Copies of previous ‘Annuals 
also furnished at same rate. 

** Tron and Steel’? embodies a vast deal of useful 

information. In the company ot his boy and girl 

visitors, ‘‘A Man” penetrates the mines, explains 

their underground workings, follows the mired 

product to the furnace and smelter, and describes* 
the various processes to which it is subjected and 

the machinery that pels it to the mul- 

tiform shapes of rails, piping, nails, tools and 

other fabrics for general use. 

The engravings are from original sketches and 
photographs, and admirably executed. Besides the 
smaller pictures there are numerous full-page 
views of scenes in the Iron Mountain (Mo.), Go- 
gebic, and Cornwall (Pa.) mining districts, and 
of lron and Steel Works at Pueblo, Pittsburgh, 





eland and other places. The work has been 
P with great care, and is written in the 
same attractive, colloquial style which character- 
ized its predecessors, 

The book makes a very handsome appearance. 
The cover is in itself a marvel—the design being 
as unique as the color effects are beautiful and ar- 
tistic. The paper is superior and typography and 
and presswork first-class. 

By “A Man” of the Great Rock 
Isiand Route. 


The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 


burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 








yor NOVEMBER axp DECEMBER 
FIFTY CENTS For a YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION ro 


to poo sco Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connecting with the 
«. Fast -<@ Lines to 
Terre Haute, Te Pittsburg 
| Washington, D. C., New York, and 
ALL EASTERN CITIES -@a 


akes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
ou St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
ities. 
No ogg ee change of cars to Vincennes, 
Louisville. Cincinnati, and all Kentucky points. 
Connects at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
the C. & A and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railways 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
and St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with ‘‘ Famous Vandalia Line” for points 
East and West; at Shattuc with ©. & M. for 
— East and West; at Centralia with Lilinois 
ntral for points North and South ; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


East. 
E. S. GREENLEAF, Sup’t. 
1-22 W. W. KENT, Gen. T. A. 


THE CAR SERVICE OF THE 
Wabash Railway 


Is the very best, and consists of Handsome New 
SMOKING and PARLOR COACHES, Elegant 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, the best 
and most completely equipped DINING CAR 
SERVICE in the World, and the magnificent 
PULLMAN PALACE, WAGNER and WOOD- 
RUFF SLEEPING CARS. 


The road-bed is kept in splendid condition. 
The tracks are all laid with heavy steel rails, and 
the fast time, close connections and superior ac- 
commodations on the Wabash are unequaled by 
any other line. 











Information in regard to Routes, Kates, Time ot 
Trains, Connections, etc., will be cheerfully and 
poses? furnished on applicution, personally or 

'y letter, to an fat of the Wabash Railway. 

JOHN McNUL A, 8. W. SNOW, 

Receiver, Gen’1 Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO. I 22 


ORTHAN EE. Ten Lessons iu 
SHORTHAND bs oF CHARGE. Send 
for first lesson and in study at once. Address 

Witt J. Nupson, Columbus, O. i 
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different styles of corsets, at prices 
ranging from $1 to $3 each. Themerits © 
of these goods are attested by their im- | 
mense sales, which are now over two 
millions annually. 





It is success to fight bravely and 
constantly for a principle, even if one 








CHARACTER finally is destiny. 


does not live to see it triumph. | 





jens Whitcomb Riley, Arlo Bates, Dr. Hammond, Catherine Owen, Juliet Corson, Maria Partoa, 
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ZINE FOR THE HOME. A Lady wanted in 
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FULLY LUSTRATED. 
each city, town and townsh: 
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ip to procure subscribers. 


Dare, and all the best writers are contributors. 
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“ANSWIERS 


1001 
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Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 


On U. 8. HISTORY, . ° a $0 50 
GEOGRAPHY i A . . 50 
ARITHMETIC, ‘ : . : 50 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR > . é 50 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, - 8 50 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 50 
ORTHOGRAPHY, > “ ‘ ; 50 
GENERAL HISTORY, ‘ . “ 50 


eas | Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing tor Examinations, tor reviewing Pupils 
iy 


ool, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has childreii to edu- 
cate. The author is an experiened teacher. 


Published by git 

THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 
7-21-12t 23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O 
‘THEIEADING ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COUNTRY TH Se ; } 
mae | METHODS feere: ENGRAVING 


“IVES” PROCESS 


GROSSCVPaWEST 
ENGRAVING €0. 








~ the tru H 
Gored-Maps scssccors (6 in, Globe 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28x30 inch sheet and mounted. 


BETTER THAN 
pow & = popenss. eee for office, ys 
ool use. Price pos' 00, Full in 

formation FREE. ew 
E. HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 


Chicago, Ilis 


4-22 





and Girls send §Oc. for sample Self 


on Cards, etc. Latestout. Agents wanted. 


House, Newark, O 2-22- 





LARGER GLOBES 


Bo $ inking Rubber Stamp, to print your name 
E. S. MILLER’S Rubber Stamp and autos 
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“*THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 


land Mail. 


Makes’ Direct Connections 


With all trains from 


St. Louis, 


And al] Principal Missouri River Points, 
TO 


Denver, Cheyenne, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland and all 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and Pacific 
Coast Points. 


Baggage Checked Through 


from all Points in the East to Points Named. 


Pullman Palace Sleepers 
and Modern Day Ooaches on all Through Trains. 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 


through on all Mail and Express Trains. 





For farther information regarding the territory 

traversed, daily excursions, rates ot fare, descrip 

* | tive pamphlets, etc., apply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or address 


JAS F. AGLAR, 
‘ General Agent, 
: 213 North Fourth 8t., St. Louis. 





.| THOS, &t- KIMBALL, 
General Manager. 


E. L. LOMAX, 
G. P. A 


OMAHA, NEB. 





Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


The standard writt 
the world; used an 








see 


Rerropucrions °F al men. 








ull line of type-writer a . ‘ 
Fen DRAWINGS,UNE- supplies. Send for circular. Fast Mail Line with Vestibuled Trains 
Gs : y ; 3 
koff. $ & Benedict between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
es Ware, seaman & Gave,» Sistspte' 
TO r: . : 
GRA LEXTERS LATS 8T. LOUIS. | Trans-Continental Route between Chi- 
ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM oo oe, ouncih Bluffs, Omaha and the Pacific 
PH°TGRAPH, NEGATIVE °R ; . . i |Great | 
reat Nations! Route between Chicago, 
BRusn DRAWINGS. Y cory FoR Please mention this Journal in Paisas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 4 
No HAND WoRK NO REORAWING. ESTIMATE. 





answering advertisements. 


PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOB’S LIQUID SLATING. 





The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 


School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and proiessors, and it is 
admitted by all, that in no way can impressions upon the memory of the 
children be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon the Black board. 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 

the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 

















Paper, Slated | Cloth , Slated | Cloth, Slated 
NUMBER AND SIZES. on on on 
One Side. | OneSide. | Both Sides. 
BeBe Rahs Bab ass ci g06 ceccrw cc cc hseutvecceesssnctas $1 00 each. $1 25 each. $1 50 each. 
* 2, 3x: = i Wes 2. 20 * 
“ 8, 3x4, “ 1%. * (| gis « a 
© 40m, * 22 “ | sae 3 300 “* 
* £026, “ Oh Free sm 35 “* 
“ 6, 4x4, “ 2 50 “ | 2 85 “ee 8 25 
>a 80 * ; 830 ** 40 * 
“ 8, 4x6, “* 350 “ | 2B ee 44 Se 





aac lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 
ra 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cents 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. 


Address: J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
No, 1104 Pine Street, ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 


machine of 
indorsed by 
SS all a houses and profession- 





THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO, 


5700 Miles of Road reaching all princi- 


~ points in Tilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
owa, Missouri and Dakota. 

FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, rates of passage and 
treight, etc., apply to the nearest station agent of 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 8T. PAUL RAILWAY, 
or to any Railroad Agent anywhere iu the World. 


ROSSWELL MILLER. 
General Manager, 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 








4@-For information in reference to Lands and 
Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 





“We Travel 
BY THE SANTA FE ROUTE, 


And take the Handsomest Train in the World 
And it leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago, every 


day, at {.40 P.M, for Kancas City, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Topekaand Leavenworth, 


lt is the Pullman Vestibule, 


so comfortable, that, after enjoying a trip, pas- 
sengers will continue to talk about it. Others, 
hearing of this comfortable and safe traveling, 
“Go snd do likewise.” 


THE GOOD THINGS 


OF LIFE ARE DISPENSED 


inthe Dining Cars. The Sleeping and Reclining 
Chair Cars, lighted by electricity and heated by 
steam, are found in all these trains. 


This is Not All, 
Every Night, at 11 P. M., 


The California Express 
Leaves and runs through to Kansas City, aud 
Pullman Sleepers p° through to 
San Diego, via Los Angeles, 


Without change, making quicker time than an 
; other train out of Chicago. - 





2-28-17 


UNION: PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 


Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. | | fi 





AND 


TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Covers ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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: & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas ay all points West. Oonnecting in 
Union -. Pullman Palace sleeping-cars, 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars, 
Horton Reclining-Chair Oars, 


charge. 
See that your tuckets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
OC. H. Cuarre.i, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 

S. H,. Kyiont, Gen. Agt. Pass, Department, 

N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
8T. LOUIS, MO 


Type sissies tse Away 
Ot tebnten Os Jona, 
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without extra 

















